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—Portrait of the Week— 


N French North Africa, war; on British Rail- 

ways, peace. While a gang of soldiers, their 
patience exhausted, seize power in Algeria, a single 
British soldier, his patience infinite, concludes pro- 
tracted negotiations with an offer of a three per 
cent. rail-wage increase to start at the end of 
June. The Government had been at pains to 
insist that any money Sir Brian Robertson might 
offer must come from the Transport Commission, 
but it is not easy to see where Sir Brian is going 
to find so much money so quickly, short of in- 
stituting economies which would very drastically 
reduce rail services throughout the country. Mean- 
while, as the meat porters of Smithfield went on 
strike, the London omnibus strike moved towards 
the end of its second week; London’s traffic 
arrangements, hitherto balancing admirably on the 
edge of chaos, were tipped over temporarily by 
the elaborate street-clearing that went on for the 
arrival of President Gronchi, elected, by those 
Londoners who had to go halfway to Hertford- 
shire before they could park their cars, the least 
welcome visitor to these shores since the Portu- 
guese jellyfish of last summer. Across the Channel, 
the cry of ‘the Republic in danger’ is heard once 
more; this time, however, it appears to be rather 
more urgent than usual. After the coup in Algeria, 
the group of generals in power there sent a tele- 
gram to General de Gaulle asking him to do the 
same thing in metropolitan France. Frightened out 
of its few wits, the Assembly accorded M. Pflimlin 
its confidence, for what it is worth. The situation 
may be summed up by adapting Frederick the 
Great: in Algeria the situation is serious, but not 
hopeless; in France the situation is hopeless, but 
not serious. 

* 

The smaller countries have been claiming their 
share of the smaller headlines. Days of rioting in 
the Lebanon, instigated, according to the Lebanese 
Government, by the United Arab Republic, have 
brought French-style chaos to the Levant. Appeals 
to the United Nations are being considered; action 
is also being considered, even less strongly. In the 
still more comic nations of Latin America, United 
States Vice-President Nixon has been having a 
hard time of it. Jeered, booed, stoned and spat 
upon, his gum-showing expedition appears to have 
been one of the more spectacular failures of United 
States diplomacy, though there are as yet no 
reports of the South Americans following the 
example of the French and the Lebanese by sack- 
ing the American Information Centres. 

* 

Home politics took a more traditionally robust 
turn, the central figures in the movement being 
Mr. Fenner Brockway and Lord Hailsham. Mr. 
Brockway, whose Racial Discrimination Bill is 
once more on its lost-cause way, found his house 
liberally daubed with symbols and slogans, the 
principal burden being ‘Keep Britain White.’ As 
is usual with Fascists in this country, the daubérs 
did not know which way round a swastika goes. 
Mr. Brockway was unperturbed, as was Lord Hail- 
sham when he attempted, amid growing uprear, 
to address a Conservative meeting in the North 
Islington by-election campaign. There, too, 
Fascists were in evidence, chanting ‘We want 
Mosley’ (it was the late A. J. Cummings who re- 
marked, after a pre-war Fascist hooley, ‘Well, they 
can have him; nobody else wants him’) and throw- 
ing leaflets. 

* 

The Covent Garden Opera House celebrated its 
centenary with a new production of Verdi’s Don 
Carlos, the international character of the cast (and, 
if it comes to that, the seat-prices) reminding 
veteran operd-goers of pre-war ‘seasons. Mean- 
while, round the corner, My Fair Lady continues 
to play to full houses, despite the slackening-off 
of the black market in tickets run in The Times’ 
personal column, and the Moscow Arts Theatre 
company have arrived, bringing the Method to the 
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GENERALS STRIKE 


Bee competition in chauvinism which has been 
3. going on in France has had its logical result 
—a military coup. In view of the inflamed state 
of public opinion in Algiers, the distorted picture 
of M. Pflimlin which has been created by the 
Algerian press, the dithering in Paris, the month 
without a government, and M. Lacoste’s departure 
from the scene, the action of the generals is under- 
standable enough. General Massu is popular in 
Algiers because he stamped out terrorism and 
successfully restored order in the city. He achieved 
this by using torture. Soldiers who are allowed to 
use such methods do not retain much respect for 
constitutional procedure or democratic govern- 
ment. 

What is surprising about this week’s events is 
not what happened in Algeria but what has not 
happened in Paris, which the generals, at any rate 
for the moment, do not think worth a massacre. 
The system by which France has been governed 
since the war has for some time been breaking 
down, and a shock such as the generals’ assump- 
tion of power in Algiers might well have been 
enough to destroy it altogether. It still may be 
enough, of course, but at least the initial impact 
was survived with a far greater fortitude than 
might have been expected. M. Pflimlin’s reaction 
to the news from Algiers was firm, and so far from 
the shock destroying the Fourth Republic it may 
be what was needed to save it. 

In the Lebanon the West, by persuading Presi- 
dent Chamoun and his ministers to be obviously 
pro-West, has weakened both its own and their 
position in the country. Lebanese politics and the 
Lebanese system of government are such as to 
build up more than usual resentment against those 
in power, and President Chamoun’s wish—in con- 
travention of the constitution—to stand again as 
Presidential candidate would have led to trouble 
in any event. But his acceptance of aid under the 
Eisenhower doctrine and the coolness of the regime 
to the United Arab Republic have ensured that 
the usual conflict between the ‘ins’ and the ‘outs’ 
takes piace on the issue of Arab nationalism—the 
most dangerous conflict possible in the Lebanon 
which is divided almost equally between Moslem 
and Christian. Arab nationalism in the Lebanon 
has grown greatly both as a result of the Algerian 
war and the foreign policy of the present regime. 
But it is doubtful if the opposition leaders want at 
this stage to bring the Lebanon into the United 
Arab Republic, though they certainly want to 
compel the country to follow a more neutralist 
foreign policy. The Americans have gained 
nothing by tipping the Lebanon off its neutral 
perch and would lose nothing if she were to regain 
it. Certainly any Western interference in the 
struggle except at the United Nations could not 
fail to do more harm than good. 

The war in Algeria is in itself sufficient reason 


for Arabs in the Lebanon and elsewhere to want 
to avoid close alignments with the West. And at 
least until it is settled, neutralism is the best we 
can hope for. Whatever the upshot of the military 
revolt in Algeria the more important problems 
will remain—for France and the West. 


Privileged Classes 


HE London Electricity Board privilege case 

has become so complicated that even papers 
of the calibre of the Manchester Guardian and the 
Observer seem to have misunderstood it. Last 
week the Judicial Committee gave its answer to 
the question which the House of Commons had 
asked it. The question was whether the House 
would be acting contrary to the Parliamentary 
Privilege Act, 1770, if it treated the issue of a writ 
against an MP in respect of a speech or proceed- 
ing by him in Parliament as a breach of its 
privilege, and the answer was no. Little need be 
said about the Judicial Committee’s reasons for 
its decision, except that it is perhaps odd to 
answer a question about the Act of 1770. which is 
still in force solely by examining an Act of 1700 
which was repealed ninety years ago. The question 
was a silly one and the answer was inevitable. 
Any other answer would have meant that quite 
an important constitutional reform had taken 
place in 1770 without anybody noticing it at the 
time and without anybody noticing it since. Re- 
forms are occasionally carried out by stealth, but 
they usually begin operating less than 190 years 
after they were first effected. 

The important questions in the case are 
whether the issue of a writ can be a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege and whether Mr. Strauss’s 
letter to the Paymaster-General was ‘a proceed- 
ing in Parliament, and these the House of 
Commons did not ask the Judicial Committee— 
presumably because they were rightly fearful of 
the answer they would receive. The House of 
Commons Privileges Committee has already de- 
cided that the letter was ‘a proceeding in Par- 
liament’ and that to issue a writ against an MP 
is a breach of privilege, but as there is really 
very little doubt that they are wrong on both 
points it must be hoped that the House of Com- 
mons will not follow their advice. In coming 
to its conclusions the Privileges Committee ig- 
nored the advice of the Attorney-General. Ill- 
advised as he was about the Act of 1770, Sir 
Reginald Manningham-Buller’s rejected report 
was in other respects an admirable piece of good 
sense and effectively demolishes the report of the 
Committee. In holding that Mr. Strauss’s letter 
was a proceeding in Parliament the Committee 
have made a blatant attempt to extend the scope 
of Parliamentary privilege, and it is idle to pre- 
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tend that it has done anything else. As the 
Attorney-General pointed out, ‘it is: manifestly 
absurd to describe as a “proceeding in Parliament” 
a transaction of which Parliament itself is not, 
and may never be, cognisant.’ The classic case 
of Stockdale v. Hansard decided that the publi- 
cation of reports by order of the House as a 
whole was not privileged, and it needed an Act of 
Parliament to protect such publication. It would 
be remarkable if a single letter from a single 
Member to a Minister was held to be in no need 
of statutory shelter. 

What makes the whole business particularly 
futile is the fact that letters written by MPs to 
Ministers on a matter of common interest to them 
are already privileged, provided they are written 
in good faith: The only result of this whole rig- 
marole therefore is to decide whether such letters 
should be protected, in the words of the Attorney- 
General, ‘even if the Member had acted in bad 
faith, that is to say, with knowledge of the falsity 
of his allegations or from some such indirect or 
wrong motive as personal spite, ill will, malicious 
anger or unreasoning prejudice.’ 

Outside the House of Commons it is accepted 
that the antics of the Committee of Privileges in 
this case and the ludicrous behaviour of the House 
as a whole in privilege cases over the last few 
years have brought Parliament into contempt. The 
way in which the Commons have interpreted their 
privileges has been plainly anomalous; it is less 
generally realised that the jurisdiction itself is and 
has been out of date for years. The Committee of 
Privileges should years ago have joined the right 
of peers to a trial before the House of Lords on 
the scrap-heap. However much Members abuse 
their right—and they do so a good deal—it is 
obviously convenient that what they say in Parlia- 
ment should be absolutely privileged. It may even 
be true—though this is very doubtful—that they 
should have other privileges as well. But there is 
now no justification, for MPs deciding privilege 
matters themselves. The historical justification for 
Parliament enforcing its own privileges was that 
the Judges were subservient to the executive and 
might therefore be induced to infringe the liberties 
of Parliament. But it is not the Judges but Parlia- 
ment which is now subservient to the executive, 
and no case can be made out for enabling MPs 
to be judges in their own causes. 

At the present time there are two bodies 
which might interpret the Commons’ privi- 
leges—the Commons themselves and the Courts. 
These privileges exist for the protection of the 
public, not for the convenience of MPs, and to 
suggest that the Commons are better judges of 
these privileges than the Courts is laughable. In 
seeking to administer—and extend—their privi- 
leges, MPs are merely pandering to their own 
sense of self-importance. As legislators their quali- 
fications are open to doubt; as judges they have 
no qualifications whatever. They would lose 
nothing by handing over the care of their privi- 
leges to the Courts. If in any particular case MPs 
thought the Courts had made a mistake, it would 
be open to them to pass an Act of Parliament 
making the position quite clear so that the mistake 
could not be made again—just as, if MPs really 
think it is essential to the performance of their 
duties that all their communications with Minis- 
ters, whether written in good or in bad faith, 
should be protected, they can pass a law to that 
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effect. What should not be open to them is to 
pretend that it is one of their privileges to be able 
to behave in this way. 

It is probably too much to expect that the 
Commons will recognise that the constitutional 
position has altered since the seventeenth century 
and that the Act of Settlement of 1701 removed 
the Judges from the control of the executive. But 
if the Commons continue to interpret their own 
privileges, they should interpret them narrowly 
and sensibly—which in the London Electricity 
Board case means accepting the view of the 
Attorney-General and rejecting that of the Com- 
mittee of Privileges. Touchiness about their privi- 
leges, which comes from their realisation that they 
are not now held in high esteem, starts a process 
which lowers their reputation still further, The 
presumption in privilege cases should always be 
that MPs should treat themselves, and be treated, 
like ordinary members of the public unless the 
public interest clearly demands otherwise. 


Peace with Honour ? 


IR BRIAN ROBERTSON spoke his last word—an 
reese in the railwaymen’s pay of roughly 
7d. in the pound, to start on June 30—and the 
unions went off to consider the offer in an atmo- 
sphere more hopeful of a settlement than any that 
has prevailed hitherto during the long-drawn dis- 
cussions. ‘There can be no question,’ the Prime 
Minister had said, ‘of the Government’s giving a 
subsidy to meet the cost of increases in railway- 
men’s pay,’ and in his last letter to Sir Brian 
Robertson the Minister of Transport had repeated 
this phrase. He added bluntly that the ‘extent and 
timing of any increases must, therefore, depend on 
the view the Commission take of their ability to 
pay.’ It is hard to reconcile all this with the settle- 
ment that the Transport Commission in the end 
proposed. To begin with, the timing of the increase 
has surprised most of those who have been follow- 
ing the course of negotiations. The issue appeared 
to lie between a pay-rise in August or one in 
October, and it is difficult to see how the Trans- 
port Commission, if the Government's insistence 
that it must find the money for increases entirely 
by itself is to be taken without a wink, is now 
going to effect such economies as will enable it to 
start paying increased wages from the beginning 
of July. The economies will have to be a good 
deal more drastic than those mentioned in the 
correspondence between the Minister and Sir 
Brian Robertson if they are to show results so 
soon. The Government, in fact, seems to have 
retreated, and in the face of the formidable threat 
that a national railway strike would have repre- 
sented to the economy of the country, it is difficult 
to fault them for doing so. The truth is, a complete 
wage-freeze appears to be quite impossible to 
institute; the best the Government can do is to 
insist that this remains their aim, while giving 
way to the unions’ pressure as rarely as possible. 
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Spring in America 
By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 
E morning papers carry some mildly en- 
couraging recession news. The Labour De- 
partment reports a drop in the number of 
unemployment-insurance claimants, the Federal 
housing administration reports that spring con- 
struction of homes is about the same as last 
year, which was a good year. Steel production 
is up a bit and so are automobile sales, the stock 
market and retail buying. The New York Times, 
however, warns its readers that “There is little 
in these statistics that show we are close to the 
point when we may look for a rebound in the 
economy.’ 

The release of Ezra Pound from St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital in Washington and the withdrawal of 
the Government’s charges of treason were brought 
to pass partly by his fellow-poets, partly by a 


North Dakota Congressman who has never read 


a line of Pound and partly by an extraordinary 
ruling on the insanity defence in criminal cases. 
For over a century American courts, with the 
single exception of those in New Hampshire, have 
used the insanity rule laid down by the English 
judges in the M’Naghten case in 1843 and have 
sought to determine whether an accused was 
aware of the moral quality of his acts. Four 
years ago a Federal judge in Washington threw 
out M’Naghten’s Rule and formulated what is 
now known as the Durham Rule. It is that ‘An 
accused is not criminally responsible if his unlaw- 
ful act was the product of a mental disease or 
defect.’ This is substantially the rule that has 
been in effect in New Hampshire all along, and 
now, although it has not been brought to a test 
in the Supreme Court, it is the rule in Federal 
jurisdictions. (Thus far, the State courts that have 
been requested to adopt it have stuck with 
M’Naghten.) Under it, the Government could not 
possibly have won its case against Pound, for 
while it would have been difficult to argue that 
when Pound broadcast for Mussolini during the 
war he was unaware of his treason (after all, 
he was busily accusing everyone else of treason), 
it is relatively simple to argue that his words 
were a product if not of a ‘mental disease,’ cer- 
tainly of a mental ‘defect.’ The big question under 
the Durham Rule is: whose words are not? 

The President has just broken new ground 
in optimism. In his note of sympathy and en- 
couragement to Vice-President Nixon, who was 
hit in the neck by a rock thrown by a student 
in Lima, Peru, Mr. Eisenhower says, ‘I feel that 
every participant in the mob will finally come to 
feel a sense of guilt and embarrassment. . . .” 

A news magazine has quoted a ‘prominent 
Democrat’ on the subject of violence in the case 
of a prominent, Republican, Admiral Lewis 
Strauss, the chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, whose term expires shortly and who, if he 
is reappointed, may expect some rough handling 
by Congressmen. ‘I just drool at the thought of 
cutting him up,’ the Democrat is said to have 


“said. The Democrats, particularly those of liberal 


persuasion, are hoping to force the retirement of 
Admiral Strauss, whom they hold principally re- 
sponsible for everything they do not like about 
Government policy in atomic energy and related 
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fields. At the moment, it appears that they may 
succeed with little difficulty; the Admiral is said 
to be weighing the thought of retirement. 

Whether he stays or goes, though, there are 
almost certain to be changes in policy. There is 
tremendous pressure on the administration to 
see whether the Russians mean business about 
an agreement to end atomic testing. Admiral 
Strauss has held the line so far by arguing that 
we can have no security without tests and that 
even if the Russians lived up to their part of 
the bargain we would be all but defenceless 
against their weapons. (It is a curious point of 
view for a man who has had a large voice in 
the making of policy since 1947 and has made 
it singlehandedly under the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration.) But the fuss over the first sputnik led 
the President to call in some extra scientific ad- 
visers—among them the great physicist Hans 
Bethe and the president of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. James Killian—and 
they appear to have joined forces with the anti- 
testing people and the disarmament enthusiasts. 
The general belief in Washington is that the 
United States, either at a Summit conference or 
in the United Nations, will offer to begin dis- 
armament with an end to testing. We will, of 
course, complete the present series of tests at the 
Pacific proving grounds before making any such 
offer. 


Tuesday in Paris 


EORGE BILAINKIN writes: At eleven a.m. in 
Gin office of Monsieur Rank, of Jours de 
France, I was surprised to see a procession of 
young men and pretty girls on their way to the 
tape machines, impatiently scanning brief mes- 
sages from every part of the world—except Paris. 
The growing crisis in Algeria was discussed by 
the army of photographers who were going out 
on assignments. At noon my discussion with a 
cashier in a bank over my sale of forty German 
marks at the official rate was interrupted by a 
lush blonde at his side saying excitedly, ‘Mon- 
sieur X wants us to buy—no, he said no limit— 
100,000 Swiss francs’ (about £8,000). At twelve- 
thirty I noted as I entered the placid, Oxford-calm 
Figaro office that the crowds outside were two 
and three deep, reading the displayed news pages 
of the paper as if something ought to be there. 
At one p.m., in a bistro near the Champs- 
Elysées, I was the only customer at the tables. 

At four-thirty p.m., I was with a Frenchman 
of famous lineage, whose father is a colonel in 
Algeria. He said, ‘It is time to finish the war with 
Algeria. It can, and will, be done in a month. 
The army has never been given a chance. The 
politicians are interested in themselves and in 
politics. There has never been war in Algeria, yet. 
When it is over we must, and will, speak to the 
Moroccans and Tunisians and tell them to behave. 
We must keep the Americans in their place.’ At 
five p.m. I spoke to an imposing, middle-aged 
police chief, with three stripes on his epaulettes. As 
a friend of France, I asked him, ‘Why are these 
lorries full of soldiers and police on the move?’ 
He replied, ‘Because a demonstration is taking 
place at the Etoile against the killing of three 
French prisoners of war in Algeria. It’s wrong. 
Many other people think the same, m’sieur.’ At 


five-thirty I walked down the Champs-Elysées 
and noted the continuous arrival of black marias, 
their thick windows protected by heavy grilles, 
full of armed men. I asked one when they 
trundled down the avenue between the five lines 
of parked cars, ‘Is there going to be some trouble, 
do you think?’ He answered, ‘I am from the 
suburbs and often get called to this part of Paris. 
But I never stay long enough to get to know 
the city. No, I don’t think anything at all will 
happen. The old soldiers are lovers of show and 


AT the end of last week’s thrilling 
instalment we left our heroine, the 
Opposition Front Bench, bound 
and gagged on the Westminster 
Loop while the Macleod Express 
thundered down the line. And now 
it looks as if not even Mr. Robens (known—well, 
he is now—as Foghorn Alf) has been able to stop 
the train from slicing the lady’s head off. Of 
course, the mere loss of a head will not worry that 
lot very much, as they have for some time been 
in the position of Mr. Gerald Bullett’s Leonard 
Lank, 
Who blew his brains out on his bedroom floor 
And still behaved exactly as before. 

The fact remains that, barring what Mr. Mencken 
called acts of God of a revolting and unprece- 
dented character, the strike arranged between Sir 
Brian Robertson and the railway unions will not 
now take place. And where does that leave 
Frankie? Why, up Barking Creek without a num- 
ber 23C to fetch him back. And Mr. Gaitskell, 
who appears to be absolutely hypnotised by his 
chum in the horn-rimmed spectacles, is up there 
with him. Mr. Cousins was much in evidence 
around Westminster before the debate on the 
Government’s attitude to the bus strike took place, 
and he was present, thinly disguised as a Distin- 
guished Stranger, when it began. And well might 
Mr. G. have reproached him; well might he have 
cried, “You got me into this, now get me out.’ For 
if the Labour Party, with the weekend speeches 
of Alf and Mr. G., was politically committed to 
support of the TGWU before the debate began, 
it was doubly so afterwards. Mr. Robens (who 
was in astonishingly good form; forceful, sharp, 
incisive, it was difficult to believe that this was 
the man whose speeches usually serve only to 
remind me to stop off at the fishmonger’s on my 
way home and pick up a couple of cod-heads 
for the cat) made the most political speech the 
House of Commons has heard in any discussion 
of an industrial dispute since, with the appoint- 
ment of Sir Walter Monckton, arbitration became 
a branch of theology and the Minister of Labour 
began to rank for official purposes between an 
Archbishop and an Archangel. At the end of it 
I had to leave, having a rendezvous with the 
future among the dreaming spires (not to mention 
the aspiring dreamers of Oxford. But if I could 
not stay for the rest of the debate, I could 
at least read it, and I must say that it was the 
subject of some of the most ill-informed specula- 
tion and comment the long-suffering reader of 
newspapers has had to put up with since he read 
at breakfast on August 1, 1914, an exhortation to 
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ceremony. The people ave not concerned. They 
want to get on with their work, quietly. Life 
is hard and difficult.’ 

At six p.m. I took a taxicab to the Invalides 
air terminal. The Russian chauffeur, a White 
Russian colonel, said, ‘France is rich, strong, has 
all the food she needs, but the politicians are 
evil.. The beautiful Air France plane rose from 
Orly at eight p.m., and the British customs men 
were courteous and gracious when I touched down 
just one hour later. 


Westminster Commentary 


buy Sarajevo Municipal Bonds in the confident 
expectation of a rise. Mr. Macleod’s performance, 
it was—still is—being widely said, has made him a 
virtual certainty for the Premiership the minute 
Mr. Macmillan falls over one of his mixed meta- 
phors and sustains fatal injuries to the catachresis. 
And largely, if you please, because in the course 
of it he was rude to Mr. Gaitskell! I myself have 
been rude to Mr. Gaitskell, and a sight more effec- 
tively than Mr. Macleod was; does that put me in 
the running for Downing Street as the next Tory 
Prime Minister? I have been even ruder to Mr. 
Macmillan; can the Labour Party be expected to 
desert Mr. G. in a body and rally to my side? 
Nay, I have been horrid to Mr. Grimond; do the 
National Liberals look upon me as their standard- 
bearer? (Well, if they do, let me tell them I would 
be exceedingly offensive to their leader, just to 
make things even all round, if I could only dis- 
cover who he is.) The Tory Party is stupid, Heaven 
knows; but it is not quite so stupid as to’stake its 
future on a couple of sentences of undistinguished 
abuse embedded in a speech of no particularly 
outstanding merit. They cheered it, by all 
accounts, till bricks began to fall off the restored 
Victoria Tower, but if the Tories made everyone 
they cheered Prime Minister Mr. Butler’s most 
celebrated indiscretion would have been a per- 
fectly sensible remark. 

Still, there is no doubt that Mr. Macleod and 
the Prime Minister, as far as the merits of the 
case went, had the better of it. After all, you can 
argue that the cost of living and the country’s 
economic situation are what they are because the 
Government is too incompetent to do anything 
about either, but you really cannot seriously main- 
tain that the Government actually wants things to 
be the way they are, and indeed engineered the 
whole situation. Not, I hasten to add, because the 
Government is too noble to do such a thing, but 
because not even the Tory Party—nay, not even 
the Labour Party, whose masochistic tendencies 
it would need Krafft-Ebing to analyse—would 
actually make itself electorally unpopular for fun. 
Yet this is precisely what the Opposition case 
amounted to, and the Government spokesmen had 
little difficulty in demolishing it, and its pro- 
pounders with it. 

Which, as I have suggested, leaves the Labour 
Party doubly becreeked. They are now virtually 
committed to a wholly partisan support of the 
strike, and they must inevitably share the taste of 
defeat when it comes. What is more, to take a 
long-term view, Mr. Robens, come the day, has 
set himself some charming precedents for nego- 
tiating with wage-claimants. All in all, the Labour 
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censure motion was a very merry day’s work. 
And there are signs that the Labour Party know 
it. At any rate, none of them has yet suggested 
putting down a motion of censure on the Minister 
of Defence on the grounds that Ginger-nut can’t 
keep the troops in line. Tuesday’s scene, when the 
Prime Minister was questioned about the RAF’s 
wizard prang on the Government's defence policy, 
was tame indeed compared to the previous week’s 
orgy. Mr. Macmillan, whose tongue is so far in 
his cheek at the best of times that he gives a 
meatal impression that he is suffering from a dis- 
placed goitre, is at his best in situations of this 
sort. You and I know that it doesn’t really matter 
what Sir Dermot Boyle says; Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery has been saying far more outrageous 
things for years, and would have said even more 
if Mr. Shinwell had not hit upon the brilliant 
expedient of threatening to make speeches on 
military affairs if the Field-Marshal didn’t stop 
talking politics. And if you and I know it, you 
may rest assured that Mr. Gaitskell and the Prime 
Minister know it; not because they are as clever 
as we are but because I for one cannot keep my 
mouth shut (and I don’t suppose you are much 
better), which means that these things invariably 
get back to them in the end. So the elaborate 
shadow-show the House staged, until the Speaker 
gently pointed out, at ten to four, that it had gone 
half-past three, was as stylised as a Chinese ballet. 
(There, I may say, the resemblance ends; strain 
the imagination as one will, it is impossible to 
envisage Mr. George Wigg, to say nothing of Mr. 
Bevan, getting through thirty-two fouettés and 
being good for much afterwards.) The perfor- 
mance was made still more abstract, to crack the 
wind of a fine phrase, by the fact that the scenery 
had not turned up; Mr. Macmillan managed to 
show without much difficulty that the whole busi- 
ness was based largely on simple ignorance of 
what the Deputy Chief of Air Staff had actually 
said. So the Prime Minister bobbed up and down, 
and his voice became more and more that of a 
third-rate provincial Falstaff, and his demeanour 
that of a fourth-rate provincial John of Gaunt, 
and his words those of a fifth-rate Prime Minister. 
But he really must not turn from side to side, his 
face suffused with self-satisfaction, when he makes 
a joke—not, at any rate, unless he wishes to be 
mistaken for the muffin-man, whose chief failing 
this is. It wasn't, as it happened, a particularly 
good joke; Mr. Gaitskefl had asked whether the 
Minister of Defence had known what was going 
to be said at the conference before it took place. 
‘Do you know what is going to be said at 
Brighton?’ asked the Prime Minister. It was not, 
as I have just mentioned, and as I trust that you 
will agree now that you have heard it, a particu- 
larly good joke, and it is in any case founded on 
a false premiss, since Mr. G. jolly well did know 
what was to be said at Brighton, having gone all 
the way to Blackpool the previous month to make 
sure. But my word! it set the table on a roar. 
A shout of laughter rolled up from the Tory 
benches so loud that people came running in, both 
upstairs and down, to see what it was all about. 
On and on rolled the amusement; even Mr. Butler, 
who does not laugh easily at other people’s jokes, 
joined in. Then they cheered for another five 
minutes or so. As for me, I shrugged, and hurried 
away to spread a rumour that Mr. Macmillan is to 


be the next Tory Prime Minister, 
TAPER 





THE HOMERIC LEGENDS which the 
French have woven about some of 
their latter-day military comman- 
ders usually leave me unmoved, 
except to admire the Gallic skill 
of obliterating fact by fantasy. 
But Jacques Massu, whom I saw at the time of 
the Suez expedition, was different. To begin with, 
he displayed no interest in punctilio or panache, 
which seemed the main concern of ‘the other 
French senior officers. At the time he was in com- 
mand of France’s airborne troops, as he has 
latterly been in Algeria. He lived with his men, 
tramped forty miles a day across the dust of 
midsummer. Cyprus with them and then back at 
camp shared their rouge ordinaire. The men had 
much more than ordinary respect for their 
dreamy-eyed, Cyrano-nosed commander; they 
venerated him. He had given them a sense of 
purpose in life; they were filled with a philosophy 
which centred around the worship of physical 
strength. Applied to such matters as interroga- 
tion of prisoners, Massu’s philosophy has come 
into conflict with accepted moral standards. But 
his deep inner faith that only physical strength 
can Overcome moral evil must have had a com- 
pelling attraction to most of the young French 
in Algeria, girls as well as boys. 
* * * 

THE MINUTES OF EVIDENCE submitted to the 
House of Commons Select Committee on the 
Obscene Publications Bill make marvellously 
funny reading to anybody who does not worry 
about the fact that a remarkable degree of cen- 
sorship is being exercised, in fact though not in 
name, over books published or sold in this 
country. In his evidence Sir Frank Newsam 
wriggled himself into fantastic contortions in 
order to maintain that the Home Office never puts 
pressure on the police to widen the range 
of prosecutions for alleged obscenity. Sir Frank 
maintained that the forty-nine cases received by 
the Director of Public Prosecutions from the 
Home Office during 1956 were not recommenda- 
tions to action by the Home Office. 

The Director of Public Prosecutions says in 
his Memorandum that 49 cases were received 
from the Home Office?—Not with a recom- 
mendation, but for consideration. 

Without any comment?—Without comment. 

But at the same time surely the act of sending 
them to him is tacitly a recommendation for 
prosecution in itself?—I do not agree with you. 
We do net make any recommendation of any 
suggestion for prosecution. 

What on earth could the assumption be, in the 
mind of the Director of Public Prosecutions, when 
he received forty-nine comment-less cases from 
the Home Office, other than that these were 
selected as particularly worthy, in the Home 
Office’s opinion, of prosecution? 

* + ” 


AS FOR Sir Theobald Mathew, the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, his evidence made that of 
Sir Frank Newsam sound sensible, open and 
reasonable. It reached its nadir when he solemnly 
announced that when he was recently requested 
—not, strangely enough, by the Home Office— 
to prosecute Ulysses, he declined on the grounds 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


that ‘I regard this book as totally unreadable.” 
This should be placed alongside the evidence of 
one Inspector Macleod, whose great abilities as a 
literary critic have yet de signalled in the book 
pages of the Observer or Encounter, but whose 
job it is to trot round booksellers with a list of 
works considered obscene. ‘I am told,’ said Sir 
John Nott-Bower, Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, ‘that every one on this list except Lolita 
is of the really filthy category and has no artistic 
merit.’ But by whom is Sir John told this? Why, 
evidently by Inspector Macleod, who, asked 
whether the ‘really filthy category’ with ‘no artistic 
merit’ included The Ginger Man, replied, ‘Yes. I 
have seen that book; it is very dirty.’ There has 
been nothing like it since the Censor of Plays, in 
the nineteenth century, announced that he did not 
ban Ibsen’s plays because they were too absurd 
todo any harm. 
* * * 
TAXI DRIVERS tell me that they are not earning 
further pickings because of the bus strike. 
‘Ordinary people,’ they say, squinting at me with 
one eye through the driving mirror to see whether 
I am actually wearing a top hat or perhaps a 
coronet, ‘Ordinary folk can’t afford us. Those 
who can are now bringing their own cars in.’ 
My sympathies are not easily engaged on the taxi- 
drivers’ behalf. During the two weeks of the strike 
I have developed a strong dislike of some of their 
methods. It is understandable in normal times 
that a driver should always attempt to travel the 
shortest distance between two points. But it seems 
rather ridiculous to stick in a stationary procession 
for ten minutes rather than dodge down an alley 
or side street merely because this might make the 
journey fifty yards longer. Also infuriating is the 
refusal of so many drivers to cover their meter 
flag with a glove or a belt when they do not wish 
to pick up a fare. Those un-ordinary people who 
do use cabs are forced to leap into the road, 
semaphoring wildly and howling like dervishes, 
only to have the driver sail past with a self- 
satisfied sniff and a lordly dismissive wave of the 
hand. Others cruise along ignoring the customers 
they do not fancy or who appear to be bound in 
an uncongenial direction. 
+ * ~ 


READERS OF the News Chronicle have recently 
been enlightened on various aspects of L:beral 
policy. Iam privileged to bring this enlighte:.-nent 
to a different audience. 


The L*b*r*l leader answers your queries on 
party policy. 

Ask J* Gr*m*nd 

What is the L*b*r*] policy on Free Love? — 
(Mrs.) Ethel Grundy. 

We stand foursquare for Freedom, against the 
monolithic tyranny of the two big party 
machines. We also stand for Love. Whether or 
not we believe in Free Love, however, must de- 
pend on circumstances. The American President 
Garfield said that ‘Free Trade can be reached 
only through protection.’ We Liberals agree and 
think it may only be possible to attain Free Love 
through Marriage. We deplore the failure of the 
other two parties to make their position clear on 
this vital issue. Of course the Tories only believe 
in Free Love for the rich and the Socialists be- 
lieve in Welfare Love with controls. In any case 
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you can rely upon us to show the utmost sym- 
pathy with your attitude, and at Weston-super- 
Mare, where this problem is acute, readers may 
be assured that our guidance is freely available 
to all who seek it. 
* * * 
I SEE THAT the decision to turn our Atlantic air- 
craft carriers into helicopter carriers for anti- 
submarine work has caused some surprise at 
NATO headquarters; the only really surprising 
thing about the decision, I would have thought, 
is that it took so long to reach. For what possible 
use could aircraft carriers be in the Atlantic? 
To begin with, they are so vulnerable that they 
can never be used within bomber range in any 
campaign, except where (as at Suez) there is vir- 
tually no air opposition. They are certainly 
unsuitable for any operation of the kind that they 
might conceivably be expected to do in the North 
Atlantic. It is sometimes argued that a lone air- 
craft carrier might be able to penetrate with 
devastating effect where a fleet could not venture; 


The Failure of 


By SIDNEY 


EN years have gone by since the iron cur- 
‘Tan came down along the western border of 
Czechoslovakia; and twenty years since disturb- 
ances broke out in the Sudetenland which set in 
train the events leading to Munich. The Com- 
munist coup left behind a question which has not 
been satisfactorily answered so far: why did the 
Czechs, once so proud of their democracy, not 
fight for it in 1948? As time passes by, the query 
has shifted from the minds. of commentators on 
current affairs to those of historians; and the more 
the historians wander over the ground, the more 
they converge on a figure of paramount im- 
portance: Eduard Benes, the second President of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Twice in his life was this man confronted with 
the most arrogant totalitarian challenge to all 
he had stood for on the European political scene. 
In 1938 the defiance was served by Hitler, in 
1948 by Stalin. Both times Benes took the final 
decision. In 1938 a fully mobilised army and a 
compact nation stood behind him, clamouring to 
fight; in 1948 an exasperated, indignant majority 
implored his leadership. On neither occasion did 
he stretch out his hand for the lance of St. 
Wenceslas, to lead his people into battle; he gave 
way without striking a single blow. It has been 
said—in the British Parliament—that in similar 
circumstances nine out of ten Englishmen would 
have fought. I submit that in 1938 at least nine 
out of ten Czechs, and in 1948 at least six out 
of ten (depending on the vigour of leadership) 
would have fought for their democracy. But they 
never got the chance, owing to the utter failure 
of their leaders. 

Why did President Benes, with whom the fate- 
ful decision rested on both occasions, not respond 
to the call of his people? 

The answer must be sought in the character 
of the President. Both issues were too big to be 
determined solely by a cool weighing-up of pros 
and cons; the temperament, innate or acquired, 





* Lecturer in Modern History in University College, 
Dublin. 





but with radar in its advanced state of develop- 
ment this is simply wishful thinking. We still have 
to face the fact that the Navy has never been 
able to find a strike aircraft that is really suitable 
for carrier operations, though dozens have been 
tried without success. I cannot but feel that a 
carrier is a clumsy expedient for submarine- 
chasing; but at least it will be better employed 
in that capacity than pretending to be the nucleus 
of some mighty task force of the future. 
+ * + 
His name is Eugene Ionesco, and many a 
puzzled wife mishearing the gabble at a green- 
room cocktail party has confused him with the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organisation, 
Leslie Mallory in the News Chronicle, May 8. 


Nigel Dennis announced proudly: ‘I am the 
only man whose plays lose more money than 
Unesco . . . except possibly Samuel Beckett.’ 

John London in the News Chronicle, May 9. 
PHAROS 


President Benes 


Z. ELLER* 


of the man called upon to make the final decision 
was ultimately bound to prevail. And here lesser- 
known aspects of Benes’s career furnish a valu- 
able clue. They show that Benes, though he had 
displayed a remarkable energy in the struggle for 
Czechoslovak independence during the First 
World War, was not a born fighter; and his rise 
to statesmanship did not train him to become one. 

This rise was meteoric, but it was not entirely 
due to his merits. A high, helping hand guided 
and supported him. The Czechs were surprised 
when, in 1918, he became the first Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of their new republic. He was then 
an unknown young man of thirty-five, teacher in 
a secondary school in Prague, returning from 
exile with President Masaryk not only as a 
Cabinet Minister, but as the great favourite 
among the President’s disciples. This dual position 
he was to fill for seventeen years. He had not 
needed to tread the arduous path of a politician 
fighting his way up from the bottom to attain 
a major governmental position. He had been 
catapulted into it, and kept in it, by the favour 
of his powerful protector. 


From the beginning, the first President wanted 
Benes to be his successor. In 1920 Masaryk fell 
gravely ill. The constitution of the republic being 
just drafted at that time, he managed to have one 
of its articles modified so that the age required 
for candidates for the presidency was reduced 
from fifty to thirty-five years. This was an obvious 
Lex Benes, intended to enable the youthful 
Minister to succeed. The invalid recovered and 
continued in office, but from then on the in- 
escapable issue of the presidential succession lay 
like an incubus over the whole political life of 
Czechoslovakia. For the next fifteen years, from 
1920 to 1935, Eduard Benes was waiting for his 
presidency. 

The job of an heir-apparent may sometimes 
require the courage and daring of a warrior. 
When Hadrian, nephew and designated heir to 
the great Roman emperor Trajan, was preparing 
himself to take over the succession, he did so with 
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the prospect of a fierce struggle before him. He 
ordered his physician to draw a circle in red ink 
on his chest right over his heart, so that he could 
kill himself with one sure stroke if defeated by 
his rivals on the battlefield. No such grim 
measures were necessary for Benes. The un- 
swerving attachment of President Masaryk upheld 
him in all the successive Czech governments, and 
with this high backing he was gradually able to 
eliminate all his potential rivals from the political 
scene. 

There was, then, nothing in the career of Benes 
that would shape and sharpen his character into 
a combative disposition. On the contrary, he 
trained himself assiduously in the art of main- 
taining the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia 
unchanged, for in their stagnancy he saw the best 
chance of preserving his position as sole pre- 
tender to the presidency and, eventually, of 
achicving his cherished ambition. Accordingly, he 
set great store by negotiation and compromise, 
in which, with his outstanding gift for diplomacy, 
he acquired an undisputed mastery. Finally, when 
in 1935 Masaryk suffered a stroke and resigned, 
Benes was elected President practically un- 
opposed—except by the Sudeten Germans. 

In those seventeen formative years he had be- 
come a European figure in statesmanship and a 
master of diplomacy, but not a fighter. His con- 
duct in February, 1948, bears the clear stamp of 
this deficiency. Munich had shown him that bar- 
gaining skill was of no avail in the face of 
totalitarianism. But he did not heed this lesson 
ten years later, and there was no one in Czechoslo- 
vakia, in that hour of supreme emergency, to take 
the command out of the hands of the defaulting 
President. 

Czechoslovakia between the two World Wars 
bred no outstanding politicians, apart from 
the towering duumvirate of Thomas Masaryk and 
Eduard Benes. The Czech premiers, in particular, 
were conspicuous only by their anonymity. Most 
of them were elderly farmers, pre-1918 politicians 
of the Agrarian Party. The guiding motive in their 
selection for office seems to have been their 
mediocrity, which ensured that they would not 
endanger Benes’s ambition to succeed the 
first President. A rigid electoral system kept 
all the Czech political parties (except the 
Communists) under the strict control of old, 
pre-1918 veterans who, clinging jealously to their 
power, were particularly vigilant over their 
parties’ deputies in the parliament. Deputies had 
to pledge themselves to their party bosses to for- 
feit their mandate if they disagreed with the 
party’s directives. Hardly any case of such for- 
feiture ever occurred. This could not fail to have 
a degrading effect on the quality and morale of 
the parliamentary body and, from the viewpoint 
of national leadership, it precluded any in- 
dependent and forceful tribunes of the people 
arising from the parliamentary benches. 

Czech public life before the war therefore 
suffered from stagnation; the atmosphere was un- 


‘favourable to the natural growth of political 


talents. This latent crisis manifested itself when, 
in the Munich tragedy, the government and par- 
liament of Prague gladly abandoned their re- 
sponsibilities to President Benes. They could 
comfort themselves with the excuse that, after all, 
the trouble with Hitler concerned external affairs 
in which they had been trained for twenty years 
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to accept Benes’s judgments unconditionally. Soon 
afterwards, however, in the Second World War, 
the crisis of the Czech leadership assumed 
dramatic proportions. The old generation of 
party politicians vanished in the turmoil of 
~Nazi occupation; and there was no one 
to replace them. The resistance movement did 
produce capable and valiant men, but they could 
not acquire wider popularity because of the 
underground secrecy of their work. The best of 
them, besides, perished before the liberation. No 
better was the situation in exile. When President 
Benes, having escaped to England, formed in 
London a government of émigrés, the personali- 
ties he was able to muster were second- and third- 
rate even by Czech pre-war standards. The aged 
Mgr. Sramek, founder of the Czech Catholic 
Party, was the only statesman among them; after 
the war, however, he was rapidly fading away. 
Jan Masaryk, the most popular member of the 
London team, became a politician only during the 
war, and in spite of himself, out of a sense of 
patriotic duty; he never took politics very 
seriously, and the Czechs never took him very 
seriously as a politician. 

Under these conditions, the old pattern of the 
Czech governmental set-up was revived in 
London in miniature. Benes reverted to his for- 
mer authority, sole shining star in a dim firma- 
ment. When he returned to Prague in 1945, 
triumphant and vindicated after the Munich dis- 
aster, his prestige was higher than ever. But the 
London team he brought with him, though glori- 
fied and self-glorified as liberators, had not grown 
in political stature. Mediocrity (except for Mgr. 
Sramek and Jan Masaryk) and confident submis- 
sion to the authority of the President were their 
common features. They had been lifted to their 
positions in London by his favour and they con- 
tinued to be a grateful, dependent and obedient 
crowd. They had been taught in London that 
in major political issues the President did not 
like dissenters and that he resented contradiction. 
To keep his favour, they left major decisions to 
him, their main concern being to make of them- 
selves a flew caste of permanent party bosses 
similar to that ruling in Prague before the war. 

They succeeded astonishingly. They managed 
to push into the background the heroes of the 
home resistance and to seize control ofthe re- 
vived democratic parties, including—in-the old, 
pre-war way—control of parliament and of the 
press. The first post-war Government, constituted 
at Prague in 1945, comprised twelve former exiles 
from London, six Communists from Moscow and 
four members of the home front. -All“the four 
members of the last group, however, were from 
Slovakia; they had to be taken into. the Cabinet 
because the democratic Slovaks in exile had been 
few in number and very unrepresentative. Not 
a single one of the outstanding figures of the 
Czech home resistance was admitted to the 
Government. Having achieved this, the London 
men engaged busily in multicoloured party 
politics. Divided over these and abdicating their 
judgment in the highest State issues to the wisdom 
of the President, they were no match for the 
dynamic, unscrupulous and cleverly planned ex- 
pansion of the Communists. 

Such was the situation in February, 1948, when 
the Communist revolt broke out. The challenge 
could have been met. Had the democratic 








members of the Government promptly closed 
their ranks in a collective stand, they would have 
been backed from the start, according to sober 
estimates, by at least 60 per cent., perhaps 70 per 
cent., of the population. Had they rallied their 
own party supporters, appealed to the people and 
called upon the loyal elements, then still in a 
majority, among the army and police, they 
could have swung the balance. Although the price 
might have been civil war, the angry Czechs were 
prepared for it, by three years of Communist 
perfidy. But the Ministers did nothing. They 
quietly offered their resignations to the President 
and left the problem confidently in his hands. 
Nobody could have arrested, single-handed, the 
tide of the insurrection without adequate backing 
by physical force. Had Benes acted as alertly in 
calling upon the available armed forces as 
Thomas -Masaryk had done in 1921, when faced 
with Czechoslovakia’s first experience of a Bol- 
shevik rebellion, democracy could still have been 
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saved. But he did not. He tried to compromise. 
He spent five critical days negotiating, issuing 
bulletins about his consultations instead of the 
appeal to arms that his people desperately 
awaited. In the end he capitulated to the Com- 
munist demands, appointed the totalitarian Gott- 
wald Cabinet and thus legalised the rebellion with 
his constitutional authority. By then all hope for 
successful counter-action had been lost. The 
people, abandoned by their leaders, had already 
been crushed and vanquished by mass arrests and 
the wholesale terror of the Communist ‘Action 
Committees.’ 

Democracy in Czechoslovakia had lived. If the 
Czechs did not fight for it, it is because they 
never got a chance. The failure of their leader- 
ship was so complete that it is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that it was, ultimately, not the 
Communists, but its own leaders that brought the 
Czech democracy to its inglorious and lamented 
end, 


Guano and Golden Eagles 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ITHOUT a drop of Scotch (does one say 

‘butterscottish’ or ‘double scottish’?) blood 
in my veins I take up my pen. The National Trust 
for Scotland, under the chairmanship of the 
vigorous and far-seeing Lord Wemyss and the 
able secretary Mr. Stormonth Darling and his 
staff, is a unique institution. Unlike its English 
counterpart it not only owns and conserves land 
and buildings but also acts as a preservation force 
in the many Scottish burghs and counties which 
have no local amenity society. Scotland’s popuila- 
tion is small enough for her National Trust to 
arrange co-operation between industrialists and 
government departments in preserving the attrac- 
tions of an area. This year it tried an experimental 





tour of islands, including Fair Isle and St. Kilda, 
two of its properties. A Norwegian motor ship, 
the Meteor, belonging to the Bergen Line and 
with Captain Knut Maurer in command was 
chartered. , 

So with 150 passengers, most of them bird- 
watching lairds and their wives, we sailed from 
Leith on April 26 while the Norwegian orchestra 
played ‘Loch Lomond’ and the hills of Fife and 
East Lothian slid by and goat cheese, smoked 
salmon and a hundred Scandinavian dishes made 
us forget we might ever be sick. We climbed the 
Bass Rock which stinks of guano and is alive with 
earwigs later in the year. I was surprised to find 
how large was its ancient sandstone fortress and 
when crawling into a dungeon there I put my 
hand on a centipede. 

On Sunday we landed at Kirkwall, where the 
older houses with stepped gables stand sideways 
on to narrow streets which are all pavement. 





Above the grey houses rises the huge red cruci- 
form cathedral of St. Magnus, which came as a 
wonderful surprise. I had no idea that twelfth- 
century Romanesque could look so unlike the 
style as seen in France, Germany, England or 
Scotland. This was brought about by the slimness 
and height of its vaulted cruciform interior, all 
of red sandstone with occasional lighter coloured 
bands. It isa Norwegian building, for the Orkneys 
were not ceded to Scotland until 1486. The 
Presbyterian woodwork and glass of the present 
century are clearly the work of a sensitive 
architect. 

Why go to Mycenze when the walk we took 
through a tunne! in a green mound in Orkney led 
us to the tomb chamber of Mzshowe? This 
room, walled and vaulted with huge flat stones 
converging towards the roof, is twelve feet high. 
Its date is said to be about 1500 sc as are the ten 
stone huts with their beds and hearths and cup- 
boards of stone in the excavated village of Skara 
Brae on the edge of a sandy seashore. Orkney 
with its circles and mounds was, it seems, a'‘cul-de- 
sac of the Stone Age people on their journey from 
the Mediterranean. For geographical reasons they 
did not proceed to Scotland. 

I wondered what the sixty or so simple, flaxen- 
haired people of Fair Isle, who are mostly called 
Stout or Wilson, thought of our luxurious vessel 
when they visited it. They must live a hard life in 
that windy, treeless place, knitting through the 
winter and unable to open the doors of the plain 
Victorian kirk and chapel on a stormy sabbath. 
The north of the island is moor and high cliffs, the 
south is milder with green fields and crofts where 
the agricultural instruments are of wood. Seals 
play at the base of the rocks and sea birds wail 
above and the Fair Isle wren sung us a welcome. 

A.gale brought the Atlantic-and the North Sea 
clashing into mountains of water as we crossed 
from Fair Isleto St. Kilda; passing the lonely out- 
line of Rona with its ruined church, and the holy 
and mysterious Flannan Isles: In sunset light, with 
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even the best sailors pale, we saw the tremendous 
cliffs and stacs of the St. Kilda group rising at 
some points 1,300 feet sheer above the ocean. We 
anchored, calm at last, in Village Bay and when 
we landed found ourselves in Oxford Street. The 
RAF is building on the top of one of the three 
mountains of Hirta, the main island, a radar 
station for Duncan Sandys. The ruined crescent of 
the village, evacuated in 1930, looks pathetically 
down at huts and tents and lorries. The noise of 
lorries and the fumes of petrol spread over the 
deep semi-circle below the mountains. Kenneth 
Williamson took some of us to the medizval vil- 
lage of dry-stone hovels above the deserted 
crescent and simple graveyard and on through 
the mist to the quieter side of the island, where 
are the remains of a matriarchal settlement as 
yet uninvestigated by the archzologist. Sailing 
round the island in royal blue water we saw 
guillemots huddled on unapproachable ledges, 
shags, shearwaters and cheerful puffins which 
looked like red-nosed waiters. We heard the St. 
Kilda wren sing, and off Stac Lee one surface was 
a white sheet of gannets. When Seton Gordon, a 








‘the ‘Farewell to St. Kilda’ that evening across the 
moonlit water as the RAF party sailed back to 
camp, what Celtic gloom was there, my country- 
men! What sadness, not just for the deserted 
island, but for the RAF men stranded on it with 
only the primitive brown sheep like goats, and the 
mice for pets, with the wireless on in their 
creamed-out Nissen hut of a mess, with irregular 
letters from home, irregular supplies and those 
piles of unopened fortnight-old newspapers look- 
ing so trivial in the damp, forbidding grandeur of 
the island! 

We returned to sunlit emerald waters of the 
Western Isles, where variegated rocks which 
seem as highly coloured as the background of 
Holman Hunt’s Scapegoat went gliding past us. 
We landed on almost forbidden Rhum and saw 
the golden eagle fly above an Edwardian castle. 
On sacred Iona we picked green pebbles at West 
Bay and knelt in the rugged pink cathedral. Stone 
Age, Picts, Norsemen, Celts, RAF men, birds, 
rocks, seals and sheep—all these sights and 
countries in six days. Why go to the hot south 
when the warm north has so much history and 


prince among men, played superbly on the pipes § colour? 


From the Finland. Station 


By D. C. WATT 


HE outbreak of revolution in Russia in March, 
1917, found Lenin in exile in Switzerland. The 
story of his return to Russia through Germany ‘in 
a sealed truck like a plague bacillus, in 
Churchill’s famous phrase, is one of the most 
dramatic events of that momentous and eventful 
year. The circumstances of that journey haye 
recently been re-examined by a German historian, 
Dr. Werner Hahlweg, of the University of 
Miinster, in an article in the German Quarterly 
for Contemporary History, in the light of the 
hitherto unexplored German diplomatic archives. 
He shows that the driving force in the whole 
affair was Lenin himself. In Germany, it was hot 
(as Churchill suggested) the soldiers, Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff, the war lords, who originated the 
idea, but rather the civilians, the diplomats, and, 
most surprisingly, individual German Socialists 
of the Right-wing pro-war elements in the party. 
Germany had long known of the existence and 
aspirations of the Russian revolutionaries. German 
diplomats——Romberg in Berne, Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau in Stockholm—took up contact with them 
early on in the war through the Estonian patriot 
Keskula, and the German Socialist Helphand. But 
Germany's war leaders had pinned their hopes on 
a separate peace with the Czarist regime. So long 
as this hope lasted they turned a deaf ear to pro- 
posals designed to achieve its overthrow and 
destruction. 

But when the first revolution of March, 1917, 
swept Czarism off the stage, the first tendency in 
Germany was to assume that the separate peace 
they desired was already within their grasp. It was 
the civilian Brockdorff-Rantzau who warned that 
only an all-out effort to sow Russia with chaos 
and destruction would in fact take Russia out of 
the war and release the German armies in the 
east for a final all-out attack in the west. It was 
the civilian Chancellor Bethman-Hollweg, soon 


to fall victim to military arrogance, who took up 
his proposals, and ordered Romberg in Berne to 
contact the Russian revolutionary exiles ‘with a 
view to their return’ through Germany. 

The Russian émigrés in Switzerland had already 
organised an all-party committee on return to 
Russia. But their initial enthusiasm for a return 
through Germany had evaporated with the pub- 
lication of a declaration by the new Socialist 
strong man of the provisional Russian govern- 
ment, Kerensky, that he would treat those re- 
turning through Germany as traitors. Lenin, 
originally on this committee, already suspecting 
that its organisers were planning to delay his re- 
turn and that of his sympathisers in favour of his 
enémies, lost patience at this and struck out on 
his owa. He charged the Swiss Socialist, Platten, 
with the job of contacting the Germans directly. 
Both he and the Germans were well aware of the 
need for secrecy. Open contact would compromise 
his subsequent political effectiveness once he had 
reached Russia. 

It was with this very aim of defending himself 
against accusations of being a tool of the Ger- 
mans that Lenin then put, through Platten, a 
number of conditions for his accepting the offer 
of passage through Germany. Platten alone was 
to do the negotiating. No one was to enter the car- 
riages carrying Lenin’s party except with his per- 
mission. The carriages themselves were to be extra- 
territorial. No passport or identity checks were 
to be carried out on the journey. The Germans 
were forced to swallow their pique at such condi- 
tions being put by a private individual to a 
sovereign government. Everything and everyone 
clamoured for haste. In three days Lenin had his 
permission to cross Germany on his own condi- 
tions; Two days later his train left Zurich. The 
date was April 9. The journey was to last a week, 
taking Lenin through Sweden to the Swedo- 
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Finnish border. Despite the haste with which it 
was organised, the arrangements were a triumph 
for German bureaucracy. This most sensational 
of journeys in fact passed without incident. Two 
Germans only accompanied the Russian carriages, 
Jannson, a German Social Democrat with whom 
Lenin refused to have anything to do, and a 
cavalry captain, Freiherr von Planitz of the Saxon 
Guards. The party, he noted, maintained the 
utmost reserve. They refused to receive either 
German Socialist leaders or the fraternal greet- 
ings they offered through Platten. Though all of 
them excellent linguists they refused even to speak 
German on the way. They paid their own fares, 
insisting on third class to suit their financial 
circumstances. Provisions and milk for the child- 
ren of the party were all the Germans provided. 

It is quite clear in all this that Lenin rather than 
the Germans instituted his return. He was deter- 
mined to get back to Russia at all costs. He had 
arrived too late in the 1905 revolution. He could 
not afford to arrive late again. All the trappings 
which have made the journey so famous—the 
secrecy, the sealed wagons, etc.—were insisted 
on by him, to avoid compromising himself. On 
the German side the prime movers were the 
civilians, the Chancellor, the diplomats and the 
majority Socialists who saw Czarism and British 
‘finance imperialism’ as worse enemies than their 
Prussian overlords. The only role of the German 
army was administrative. German hopes of Lenin 
were by no means immediately fulfilled. Later in 
1917 they had to give the Bolsheviks secret 
financial aid. In this as in Lenin's journey, it is 
difficult to see how Germany reaped any advan- 
tage. Only fourteen months later Bolshevism 
played its part in the mutinies which accompanied 
and enforced the Kaiser's abdication, the Army’s 
defeat and the German Socialists’ assumption of 
power at a time when they were forced to associate 
themselves with a humiliating peace treaty. Today 
Russia has engulfed part of East Prussia, and 
Germany is divided. 
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Children of Medina, the new township near 
Kwinana Refinery, outside their splendid 
modern school, 


A new township 





springs up in Australia 





SEVENTEEN MILES south of Fremantle, the main 
port of Western Australia, is Australia’s biggest 
refinery — Kwinana — owned and operated by one of 
the British Petroleum group of companies. 

Nearby a new township has risen amid the gum trees 
and casuarinas of the Australian bush. Named Medina, 
it has been built by the Western Australian authorities 
as the first part of a large new town to house many 
thousands of people whose livelihood will be mainly 
bound up with oil. 

This new town has been*planned not only for per- 


THE 


sonnel of Kwinana Refinery, but also for employees of 
the new industries attracted to the area by the building 
of the refinery, with its ready supply of fuel oil and 
other products. 

Kwinana started operating in 1955, and can now 
process 3,000,000 tons of crude oil a year. Important 
new plant is at present being added to meet Australia’s 
ever increasing demand for oil products. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, The British Petroleum 
Company plans the future by taking practical steps 
today. 


British Petroleum 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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Blood out of a Stone 


By PETER FLEMING 


N Operation Sea Lion (Oxford University Press, 
30s.) Mr. Ronald Wheatley presents a detailed 
study, and an objective interpretation, of the 
German plans for the invasion of England in 


1940. It is impossible to praise too highly the “ 


scholarly craftsmanship with which he has mar- 
shalled his evidence. His work was not originally 
intended for publication. Mr. Wheatley is a young 
member of the staff which, under the egis of the 
Cabinet Office, set out in 1948 to unravel the 
great hoard of military archives captured by the 
Allies at the end of the last war. Sir James 


ment I asked for (and whenever I could prove 
that it had been referred to in a published 
source) I was always shown it; but it was a slow 
and roundabout way of getting at a tiny fraction 
“of the vast mass of material which (on the Ger- 
man side) Mr. Wheatley has analysed with such 
lucidity. 


* * * 

At an early stage I heard of the existence of 
his thesis and asked if I could see it, since I 
could not see the documents on which it was 
based. I was about to leave for Germany; the 


Butler, the editor of the military series of the»p fuller my knowledge of the German plans, the 


United Kingdom Histories of the Second World 
War, tells us in a foreword to Operation Sea Lion 
that it was ‘written primarily for the benefit of” 
the authors of two volumes in that series. Mr. 
Wheatley, in fact, was devilling. 


A, 
He was however allowed to submit his ad-~ 


mirable work in 1954 to Oxford University for 
a B.Litt. degree. ‘Seeing,’ Sir James explains, ‘that 
it was written from official sources and as part 
of a government undertaking, leave has been 
necessary for its publication and this has now 
been given.’ 

It may strike the casual reader as odd that an 
interval of four years should have elapsed be- 
tween the completion of Mr. Wheatley’s study 
and the granting of leave for its publication. He 
may wonder why material which deals with an 
abortive German operation in 1940 should have 
had to be kept so long on ice, especially since 
the two volumes of the Official History (for whose 
authors Mr. Wheatley’s researches were under- 
taken in the first place) were finished in 1956 and 
appeared last year. 

It so happens that I was indirectly concerned 
with various phases of Operation Sea Lion’s long 
period of gestation in Whitehall, and I think some 
of my experiences are worth recounting for the 
light they throw on current Government practice 
regarding the custodianship of national archives. 

In the autumn of 1954 I began to collect 
material for a book which was eventually called 
Invasion 1940 and which dealt with events on 
both sides of the Channel during a memorable 
summer. I began by foolishly assuming that, as a 
more or less reputable writer, I should be allowed 
access, within reason, to such British and Ger- 
man documents of the period as no longer needed 
to be treated, for one reason or another, as secret 
or confidential. It was explained to me, with the 
utmost kindness, that this was not the form at 
all. I was not a Cabinet Minister or a senior 
commander wishing to refresh his memories of 
events which were within his knowledge at the 
time; I was a private individual ‘writing for gain’ 
and as such had no right of access to official 
sources of any kind. The authorities added how- 
ever that they would help me as far as they 
could within the letter of the regulations. If I 
could show that a document had been ‘published’ 
in any way—even if it had only been shown fo 
one war-correspondent when it was captured—I 
should be allowed to see it. 

Thus began a sort of game of Happy Families. 
Whenever the Official Historians held the docu- 


better-placed—obviously—I should be to question 
those who had had a hand in making them or 
carrying them out. I was told (this was in early 
1955) that my request was likely to be granted, 
as approval for the eventual publication of Mr. 
Wheatley’s study was being sought. But in the 
end this approval was not given, and I abandoned 
all hope of reading Mr. Wheatley’s magnum opus. 
+ * * 

Several months passed. One day I went into 
the Admiralty to try and clear up some obscure 
naval point. ‘I’m afraid nobody here’s much of a 
specialist on 1940,’ said the nice man who dealt 
with me, “but if we have got what you want it’s 
pretty sure to be in here’; and he placed before 
me a stout docket containing Mr. Wheatley’s 
thesis. , 

I read it through twice, feeling guilty; and two 
days later told the Cabinet Office (through whom 
all dealings with the Official Historians are for 
some odd reason channelled) what had happened. 
The Cabinet Office took the news as well as could 
be expected, but everyone concerned now found 
themselves in a somewhat unreal position. 

For instance: my next list of requests included 
one for a German map of the United Kingdom 
showing what they believed to be the dispositions 
of Home Forces in September 1940. This had 
to be refused, as I could not have known of the 
map’s existence if I had not read the forbidden 
thesis. So I wrote to a friend, a British officer 
serving in Washington, and asked him to find out 
whether by any chance there was a copy of this 
obscure (but to me intensely interesting) map in 
the Pentagon; if there was, and he could get a 
sight of it, perhaps he would make notes which 
would give me a rough idea of the lessons to be 
learnt from it. Shortly afterwards the map itself 
arrived by post; a note from the Adjutant- 
General’s Department in the Pentagon expressed 
the hope that I would not need to keep it for 
more than a month or two. 

It seemed to me slightly absurd that I should 
be given by a foreign government assistance 
which the British authorities felt obliged to with- 
hold. But the height of absurdity came when my 
book was finished and I asked for official help 
in wording my acknowledgments to Mr. Wheat- 
ley; brief though my glimpse of his work had 
been, I was in his debt for several details which 
were not available from other sources. 

Whitehall, in the person of an irritable bureau- 
crat whom I did not know personally, pointed out 
over the telephone that Mr. Wheatley’s thesis was 
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a restricted document, that I had‘seen it without 
authority, and that if I published any reference 
to it I might be involved in proceedings under 
the Official Secrets Act. Later pronouncements 
were less apoplectic, and just before I sent my 
proofs to the printer the decision was taken to 
allow Mr. Wheatley to publish his thesis. 
+ + * 

I have dealt at some length with these 
ludicrous transactions because it seems to me 
wrong that Whitehall should have the un- 
challenged right to sequester indefinitely rich 
deposits of the raw material of the history of 
our times. Clearly the Official Historians must, 
after a war, have priority of access to the docu- 
ments dealing with it. Clearly some of those docu- 
ments must continue for some time to be treated 
as secret or confidential. To grant even the most 
limited access to them would raise the administra- 
tive problems which a library has to face; and 
such access could obviously not be granted to 
every applicant. (This last point could be met by 
a selection committee who would vet the creden- 
tials of candidates and reject those whose aims 
were unworthy.) 

Most of the official histories have now been 
published or at least completed. Surely it is time 
that some less negative and more liberal dis- 
positions were made of the documents on which 
they are based? Mr. Wheatley’s study of the 
German invasion plans is a definitive work, a 
cool, well-ordered assessment of all the written 
evidence. It is difficult to applaud a system which 
has held up its publication for four years; and 
although I may be wrong I do not think I am 
being unfair in suspecting that, if I had not been 
accidentally shown it in draft three years ago, it 
might never have seen the light at all. 

* * * 

In The Silent Victory (The Bodley Head, 21s.) 
Mr. Duncan Grinnell-Milne is also concerned 
with Operation Sea Lion. His main purpose is to 
prove that it was British sea power rather than 
British air power which played the decisive part 
in thwarting the Germans. This thesis has not 
been entirely neglected by other historians, 
official and unofficial; at least three of the former 
have followed Mr. Wheatley in believing that ‘lack 
of sea power was the root cause of the abandon- 
ment’ of Sea Lion. Mr. Grinnell-Milne supports 
his rather repetitious arguments with (in par- 
ticular) some useful evidence from British naval 
archives; but the total impression produced is 
one of slightly pedantic partisanship, as though 
somebody had written a book to prove that the 
wicket-keeper really won a match in which the 
fast bowler took all the wickets, because if the 
wicket-keeper hadn't been there the consequences 
would have been disastrous. 


Che Spectator 


MAY 18, 1833 
Tue Ministerial plan for putting an end to slavery 
is at length fairly before the public; and if we are 
to believe the West Indian proprietor on the one 





side, and the ardent Emancipationists on the other, 


it will prove to be a complete failure. That such 
would be the opinion of the parties we have named, 
was, long before the appearance of the plan, pre- 
dicted on the surest grounds. It was evidently im- 
possible to gratify the prejudices or come up to the 
mark of the zealots of either party, if justice were to 
be done to the Negroes themselves, and the dictates 
of common sense and humanity were to be followed. 








Roundabout 






es ‘But I've been displaced to some- 
~ where I like more than I liked 
.- Where I used to be. It’s only due 
er + to a ridiculous mistake on the part 
; % of providence that I wasn’t born 
here to begin with, says Carl Foreman. Where 
he used to be was Hollywood. Where he has been 
for the last six years is London. The scriptwriter 
of High Noon, Cyrano de Bergerac and Home of 
the Brave was a refugee from the Un-American 
Activities Committee and so full of enthusiasm 
for his new home that even the most captious Un- 
English Activities Committee would find it hard 
to discover a reason for shipping him back. 

He had the long-nosed, dark-complexioned, 
heavily-bespectacled look of the 1958 model 
English intellectual and he wore a conservative 
blue lounge suit. His name could easily have been 
Wolf Mankowitz and his birthplace could easily 
have been the Jack-the-Ripper backstreets of East 
London. Oddly enough, he was the guest of 
honour at a party given by Wolf Mankowitz, who 
was far and away the most American-looking 
type in a room stuffed with refugee Americans. 
Mr. Mankowitz needed only a pair of riding 
breeches and a green eye-shade to be a Hollywood 
film director of silent days. Despite the calculated 
streak of Cockney in his speech (which he has 
made the fashionable accent for Left-wing egg- 
heads everywhere in Britain today) Mr. Man- 
kowitz talks like a Broadway impresario from a 
back-stage musical. ‘That was a good piece you 
did about me, boy,’ he said to an abashed guest 
who had interviewed him for the Daily Mail the 
week before. ‘Very warm, very friendly. You were 
going to make it a scalp job, weren't you kid? But 
I poured on the charm and sweet-talked you out 
of it. Have a glass of champagne.’ 

Also liking it here and taking on some of the 
protective colouring of the British landscape were 
Mrs. Fleur Cowles Meyer (‘I’m beginning to slow 
down to a cruising speed’) and Mr. Irving Kristol 
(‘My kids are always telling me to say “barth” 
and “grarss” like everyone else’). 


Beer 

NORMAN GRANZ is a 39-year-old jazz impresario 
from Beverly Hills who is in London at present 
and not liking it much. With his ‘Jazz at the Phil- 
harmonic’ show—an assembly of top-flight instru- 
mentalists and Ella Fitzgerald—he suffered a 
customs search at London Airport which was 
given front-page treatment by most newspapers. 

Norman Granz had his tube of toothpaste split 
open, said the News Chronicle. Ella Fitzgerald’s 
cigarettes were torn apart, said someone else. 
‘All lies,’ said Mr. Granz, and called a press con- 
ference at his Dorchester suite to tell the 
reporters so in person. 

Mr. Granz wore a check jacket and a red tie. 
His grey slacks were pulled up to show pastel- 
pink socks. With his grey hair and craggy face 
he looked like a freshman who was working his 
way through college by acting as sparring partner 
a” the local heavyweight. 





‘I thought of having a tape-recorder take 
everything down so I wouldn’t be misquoted,’ he 
began. ‘People warned me about the kind of 
treatment I might get from the British press, and 
everything has happened just the way they said.’ 

Not only inaccuracy but poor taste was what 
he was complaining about. The Sketch said that 
pianist Oscar Peterson weighed 250 lb. ‘Have you 
actually weighed him?’ demanded Mr. Granz. 
And there was this business of alleged idiomatic 
reporting. Ella Fitzgerald was quoted as having 
called Gerald Lascelles ‘Honey.’ And that was 
a word Ella never used to strangers. It made 
her sound like a character from Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

‘As far as publicity goes, we need each other,’ 
said Mr. Granz. ‘I need you to sell the show, 
and you obviously think I’m newsworthy. All I 
ask is that you keep to the facts and keep off the 
lies. Would anyone like a beer?’ 

Three people had a beer, but a trolley full of 
cheese sandwiches remained untouched. Mr. 
Granz forgot to offer them round. 


Vodka 


THE ONLY MEMBER Of the Moscow Arts Theatre 
Company who did not look Chekhovian was their 
Director, Alexander Solodovnikov. He had the 
bone-stretched skin, the careful eyes and the 
saintly blue-grey hair of the old-style Clydeside 
revolutionary. He also wore a trim tweed suit and 
a loose tartan tie. The rest of the visitors were 
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dressed with almost Edwardian country-house 
elegance. 

Not for them the sail-cloth suiting which has 
been not so much cut as stabbed, the bell-bottom 
trousers, the sleeves which have been stitched on 
backwards by a mailbag-sewing machine, the 
shirts processed from cardboard, which mark the 
usual Soviet official. They were actors after all 
and used to seeing themselves reflected in the eyes 
of their audiences. They had grown so used to 
living in the Chekhov world of slightly seedy 
bourgeois luxury that even their off-stage props 
had a touch of pre-Communist chic—the amber 
cigarette-holder, the gold cuff-links, the decorated 
waistcoat. Until a few years ago the part of 
Madame Ranevsky in The Cherry Orchard was 
still played by Olga Knipper, Chekhov’s widow 
and creator of the original role. This must be the 
only group left in Khrushchev’s Russia in which 
she would not stick out like a grey topper in the 
Red Square May Day march. 

At the mass interview given to the press, there 
was little opportunity to pick up any personal 
opinions from the company above the clinking of 
vodka glasses, the gurgling of poured Guinness, 
and the crunching of caviare in little pastry boats. 
‘I do implore you to be quiet at the back, other- 
wise there’s no point in the whole thing,’ shouted 
the golden-haired impresario Peter Daubeney. 

During the tiny silence, the interpreter could 
be heard saying that rehearsal was the canvas on 
which the flowers of acting were woven, that 
William Shakespeare and John Osborne were the 
two most interesting British playwrights, and that 
dramatic art cannot exist without nervousness. 
Then the clinking, gurgling and crunching started 
up again and the rest was lost. 


Backstage in Moscow 


By JOAN LITTLEWOOD 


THE building itself stands in a 
busy side-street off one of Mos- 
cow’s main boulevards. It is pale 
green, the colour typical of the 
older, more gracious Moscow. 
Opposite there is a stall where you 
, can buy hot sausages and cold 
lemonade and a few yards farther along the street 
‘The Artist’s Café,’ dimly lit, Victorian. Here, the 
waiter tells you, the great names took their coffee. 
For a stranger from the West it is difficult to find 
the theatre. There are no posters, photographs or 
neon lights. If you wander round to the back by 
mistake you may find yourself in a quiet yard, 
half garden, half wood-pile; you can no longer 
hear the traffic; but this is during the day. In the 
evening the pavement is crowded with theatre- 
goers. You can follow them in, up the broad flight 
of stairs to the semicircular foyer where you 
promenade past restaurants and exhibitions of 
designs and photographs. 

In the auditorium the chairs are of dark, 
polished wood; there is plenty of space for your 
feet but no other concession to comfort. All the 
other Moscow theatres are plushy, ornate and 
luxurious. By contrast, it seems austere here. As 
you catch sight of the blue seagull on the front 
curtain, you feel that nothing has been altered 








in this building, and that is so. The theatre seats 
about 1,200 people; it appears smaller. By the 
centre aisle, ten rows back, two seats, side by side, 
bear brass nameplates. Even if you cannot 
decipher that Russian alphabet, you know by now 
those revered names—Constantin Stanislavsky, 
Nemirovitch Danchenko, the founders of the 
theatre, the men who shaped and directed its 
artistic outlook and style. 

Of course, many of the artists and workpeople 
in the theatre remember Stanislavsky well. They 
describe his manner at rehearsal. ‘He never raised 
his voice.’ ‘He had such respect for the stage itself.’ 
‘He would never allow a gun to be fired in this 
theatre,’ and, of course, the inevitable ‘He was a 
saint.’ To this day no real guns of any type are 
allowed on the stage, no blank cartridges are fired. 
All war-like effects must be created by artistic 
means. This was Stanislavsky’s express wish. 
This feeling for ‘the artistic and harmonious’ 
proved to be’ very strong in the craftsmen in this 
theatre. A replica of the set I used in London for 
Macbeth had been built in the Moscow Arts 
workshops to avoid the hazards of transport. It 
should have been an austere setting, battle-scarred, 
gaunt. It came out beautiful, tasteful, softly 
coloured. It was painful to them that a theatrical 
setting should bear the marks of war. 
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Gentleness «and courtesy pervaded the old 
theatre. The stage doorkeeper, the stage-hands, 
the hairdresser, they all bow as you pass, hand on 
heart with a graciousness that one had believed 
to be lost for ever. The dressing-rooms and sitting- 
rooms backstage are thickly carpeted, comfortably 
furnished, decorated with large bowls of flowers 
artistically arranged, and photographs of the 
famous men and women who first used them. 
Again the colours are quiet and austere. It is 
almost impossible to gain admittance to those 
cloistered rooms. The most famous and distin- 
guished visitors must be received in a parlour 
which is actually front of house. Stanislavsky’s 
belief in the need for a quiet, undisturbed 
atmosphere in which to prepare for acting is thus 
still upheld. Stanislavsky’s own dressing-room is 
not used, it remains as he left it. 

The stage is vast. It is run by a laughing giant 
called Leonid and a team of men and women who 
not only work full time at the theatre but consider 
it a privilege to do so. The backstage equipment 
is not as modern as at the best Berlin theatres, 
but I have never been in a theatre anywhere where 
there was so much real efficiency with so little 
authoritarianism on the stage. The workshops are- 
as big as a moderate-sized British engineering 
factory and are as well equipped; the property 
room runs almost the whole length of the stage; 
there is no orchestra pit but the stage is so deep 
that our twenty-four-piece orchestra played be- 
hind the back curtain without noticeably inter- 
fering with the effective stage space. The most 
impressive feature, though, was during rehearsals 
when, after working through two acts of Macbeth 
and starting work on Act III, we realised we 
could get a better lighting effect in Act I than we 
had achieved. Whilst I was discussing it with John 
Bury, our designer, the stagehands had stripped 
Act III and set up Act I without even being asked, 
although it meant resetting Act III only a few 
minutes later. 

The lighting man, unlike in England, is expected 
to be an artist in his own right and there is no 
place for a cue-sheet in the lighting control room. 
The switchboard operator is placed where he can 
see the stage and suit his lighting changes to the 
rhythm of the play. Everything in this theatre is 
designed to emphasise and facilitate the creative 
aspects of every theatrical activity. Rehearsals are 
sacrosanct. No financial worries ever cloud the 
theatre’s horizons and the actors are accorded a 
respect that nobody but star footballers or Cabinet 
Ministers can be sure of in Britain. 


Theatrical innovators in Germany and Russia 
have often attacked the academies for their con- 
servatism, but their existence has ensured that 
every actor can use the full potential of his voice 
and body as can only those people of exceptional 
talent in Britain or America. Creative producers 
and directors are therefore able to start off at a 
high level, and Stanislavsky, who, in his efforts to 
master the art of acting for himself, evolved the 
only system that exists for consciously stimulat- 
ing the unconscious: mind, had actors to work 
with who could make:real use of his theories. His 
system is simply an attempt to give actors Who 
already have control of their voices and bodies 
a means of developing and controlling their 
imaginative and intellectual inspiration as part of 
a creative ensemble. 

Stanislavsky insisted that acting is an art and 


that a play cannot be produced without the com- 
pany understanding its inner meaning and content 
as well as its external form; without a knowledge 
by the company of the function of every character 
appearing on the stage. Of course this can only be 
achieved by a permanent company working to- 
gether as artists, a fact which is forgotten by the 
critics who say that every good actor has used the 
principles of Stanislavsky. In such a theatre an 
actor in the smallest part makes his conscious 
contribution towards the ultimate effect of the 
production and is not there just to show his own 
individual ability. It is a well-known fact that in 
Stanislaysky’s theatre an actor might play King 
Lear tonight and a small part in The Cherry 
Orchard tomorrow night. It was Stanislavsky’s 
ability to put his beliefs into practice, to hold 
together and inspire a gifted company with these 
ideas, which gave the Moscow Arts Theatre its 
unique place in the world. 


Before the war my cwn company and the 
‘Group’ in New York were the only two English- 
speaking companies training to use Stanislavsky’s 
approach to acting. It was only in 1946 that his 
work was translated into German, and by that 
time his influence on the French theatre had 
already waned. His teachings are still spreading: 
they have now reached London via America, 
bowdlerised and relabelled ‘the Method.’ How- 
ever, in both America and England the fact that 
Russian actors had a splendidly developed vocal 
and physical technique before they started work 
on any artistic theory has been totally ignored 
and now ‘Stanislavsky’s Method’ is associated 
with inarticulate mumblings, grunts, stutters, 
studied casualness, lack of precision in movement 
and complete lack of style. 


Stanislavsky’s work has been decried without 
being understood, and applied with even less 
understanding. Perhaps the most attractive thing 
about the art of theatre is that its achievements 
and theories cannot be perpetuated but must 
constantly be renewed. Nothing is more dangerous 
to a young artist than the artists who immediately 
precede him: he must replenish himself from the 
sources of his language and the immediacy of 
the life around him if his work is to have signifi- 
cance. We shall see now for ourselves whether the 
present Moscow Arts Theatre Company has be- 
come a contemporary theatre or remained an 
attractive museum piece. 


Ghost-play 


Variations on a Theme. By Terence Rattigan. 
(Globe.) 


I po not often agree with Mr. Harold Hobson. 
Too often he plays the advocate rather than the 
judge, decorating an irrelevant bright idea with 
curlicues and furbelows of rhetoric. He begins by 
straddling the gap between the two posh Sundays 
with a blend of the off-hand erudition of a Tynan 
and the roustabout common sense of an Agate. 


He ends up giving a solo turn of Knees-Up- .- 


Mother-Courage. But last Sunday he seemed the 
only critic who knew what went wrong with Mr. 
Rattigan’s latest play. It would be churlish not 
to acknowledge his bull’s-eye. 

‘All through the evening I had a feeling quite 
different from any I have ever known in the 
theatre,’ he wrote, ‘the feeling that the play really 
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was about something not its ostensible subject.’ 
Me too, Which is the true subject of Mr. 
Rattigan’s Deep Blue Sea Revisited? The one 
romping rather ridiculously along the pasteboard 
plage, or the other drowning silently below the 
surface with its foot caught in the weeds? 

Apparently, Variations on a Theme is about 
a rich bitch with four husbands safely buried in 
the bank who falls in lust with a corrupt young 
ballet dancer. For a playwright of Mr. Rattigan’s 
talents—with his chess-master ability to manceuvre 
his pieces around the stage so that the Fool’s Mate 
can be consummated with infinite variations—this 
simple theme should be enough. Treated with 
honesty, realism and intelligence, it would be 
an ideal exercise in middle-brow drama. 

But Mr. Rattigan seems to have nothing to say 
about the dilemma of lady lovely’s chattel. He 
has stuffed all the cracks with old putty from pre- 
Shavian drawing-room melodrama. The lady has 
tuberculosis which, with modern medicai tech- 
niques, is like giving her a cold in the head. What's 
wrong with cancer—the only disease today which 
has the charnel chill that tuberculosis had in the 
days of Camille? Like Brick in Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof, the ballet dancer sprains his ankle. And for 
the same reason—to keep him plausibly on one 
set for two acts. Bustling improbably about Sir 
John Gielgud’s business in the background are an 
aristocratic housekeeper, a vulgar American 
matron, a comic-sinister German financier, a 
flouncing disgruntled daughter and a sympathetic 
choreographer. 

The surface theme then is unconvincingly and 
unenthusiastically prodded through the hoop with 
a sort of weary expertise. Why do sizeable 


















Robert Blake (Sunday Times) writes: 
‘This is one of the most stimulating and 
enlightening political autobiographies 
that have appeared in recent times. On a 
host of topics Lord Percy’s judgments 
are well worth reading. They show a 
reflectiveness and unconventionality of 
approach which deserve to make this 
book long outlive the ordinary run of 
political memoirs.’ 


Lord Percy 


of Newcastle 
SOME MEMORIES (213) 


D. W. Brogan (Spectator): 
‘Packed with original estimates of men and 
institutions:’ 


Professor W. L. Burn: 

*This is a book packed with insight and a 
‘firm yet essentially humble wisdom.’ 
Manchester Guardian: 

‘A man of vigorous intelligence, cultured, 
and finely tempered. These memoirs breathe 
his sweet reasonableness and his charity. He 
writes well, having command of a clear and 
animated prose.’ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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An exceptional 
investment opportunity 


offering high interest with maximum security 


Rarely before in this century have investment yields been as high as they are 
today, but equally rarely has the investor stood in so much danger of capital loss. 


Within the past twelve months the prices of 
Government securities have fallen on average by 
12 per cent., and those of industrial ordinary 
shares by almost twice as much; and, with the 
economic outlook so uncertain, further wide 
fluctuations in share values cannot be ruled out. 


INTEREST 7}, PER ANNUM 


An investment free of these risks 1s offered by 
Awley Finance, a company specialising in the 
financing of hire purchase and credit sale transactions; 
the investor depositing his money with Awley 
Finance can assure himself of the exceptionally 
favourable return—even by present-day standards— 
of 74 per cent. per annum, without exposing his 
capital to erosion caused by Bank Rate adjust- 
ments, Stock Market upheavals and so on. 


Deposits can always be encashed at their full face 
value at agreed periods of notice of six months or 
less, while arrangements can be made for sub- 
stantial withdrawals on demand, and this invest- 
ment does not.entail any costs of stamp duty, 
brokerage fees or legal charges. 


The interest rate is FIXED under the terms of the 
Company’s deposit receipt, and is not automatically 
reduced in the event of a reduction in Bank Rate. 


Assets exceed £1,500,000 
Capital and reserves exceed £750,000 


But, it may be asked, is the money deposited with 
a hire purchase finance company safe, especially at a 
time when a recession may be on the way? The 
answer is that it enjoys complete security under any 


conditions with Awley Finance. The Company’s 
total assets exceed £1,500,000, it has capital and 
reserves exceeding £750,000 and its earnings record 
is excellent, but in addition to the protection given 
to the depositor in the exceptional strength of the 
company’s financial structure, Awley Finance fol- 
lows the practice of limiting deposits to a sum not 
exceeding its own capital and reserves. 


NO PRIOR CHARGES ON ASSETS 


As there are no prior charges, deposits are 
thus covered by assets to the extent of more than 
200 per cent., which means that they are completely 
safeguarded against any conceivable disturbance 
of hire purchase activity arising from changes in 
the economic situation. And deposit interest, it 
should be noted, is covered several times by earn- 
ings and takes priority over dividends. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


Interest is paid quarterly, and can be paid gross 
(i.e., without deduction of United Kingdom Income 
Tax) if the deposit is made for a fixed period. 
Awley Finance supplies its depositors with audited 
Accounts and Balance Sheet at the end of each half- 
year, thus enabling depositors and their financial 
advisers to maintain up-to-date observation on the 
Company’s trading progress and financial sound- 
ness. 


Because of its own restriction on total deposits, 
Awley Finance can accept only a limited amount of 
new money, and early applications are therefore 
invited from those wanting to take advantage of this 
exceptional investment opportunity. Balance sheet 
and earnings record will be supplied on request 


Please apply for full information to The Secretary, 


AWLEY FINANCE Co. LTD. 


35 DALE STREET - MANCHESTER 1 
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embarrass as a real play should? Because the true 
subject should be a homosexual relationship be- 
tween a bored and ageing rentier and a sharp, oily 
male tart: As with some of Proust’s women, the 
heroine here should have five o’clock shadow 
bristling through her make-up. Though Miss Mar- 
garet Leighton is as slender and beguiling as a 
silver snake walking precariously on its tail, her 


role makes no sense for a woman. Jeremy Brett’s “*If Mr. Rattigan doesn’t write it, 


cocky gigolo has an epicene ambiguity which can 
only come alive if his victim is a man. The final 


Cinema 





stretches of the play still grip and shock and» impression is rather like Lady Windermere’s Fan 


‘put on by a girls’ school where the producer had 
instructed his cast to play their parts as if all 
the characters really were girls. 

Whether Mr. Rattigan intended us to see such 
a theme behind the gauze, I do not 
know. Certainly the present play is 
a relative failure. The ghost-play: 
underneath could be a masterpiece. 









somebody else should. 
ALAN BRIEN 


The Nature of Love 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The White Nights. (Curzon.)—A 
Dangerous Age. (Academy.) 

LovE stories, you might think, are 

two a penny in the cinema. Not a 








drug-addiction-and-love, or ambi- 
tion- nad love, or prisoners-of-war-and-love, or 
performing-elephants-and-love), seriously inten- 
tioned love stories convincingly treated, are pretty 
rare. This week, by one of those bits of distributive 
luck that sometimes hit critics, we have a fine 
study in contrast: two love stories, with two styles, 
two treatments, above all two women’s perfor- 
mances as different as the two continents they 
come from. 

The: Italian film The White Nights (director: 
Luchino Visconti; ‘A’ certificate) is a curiously 
contrived, stylised, indoor-looking, nostalgically, 
out-of-period piece (Dostoievsky’s story in modern 
dress but scarcely in modern idiom) to come from 
the founder of Italian neo-realism; the result of a 
long and intricate development from one style of 
film-making to (almost) its opposite, a develop- 
ment in which one might trace, not just Visconti’s 
personal changes, but those of the Italian cinema 
in general and even (if you like that sort of thing) 
the whole post-war development of Italy. 

The Canadian film A Dangerous Age (director : 
Sidney Furie; ‘A’ certificate) is so uncluttered by 
tradition and the past that it is hard to know 
whether its extreme freshness is the result of art 
or chance. It is a young film made by young 
people in a country so young in film-making that 
this is its first serious film to reach us here: its 
director is twenty-four, its actors are just over 
twenty; and the traditions that shape it (in so far 
as any do) are the still fresh traditions of ‘the 
Hollywood realism of the Bachelor Party, 12 
Angry. Men, Wedding Breakfast sort. The contrast 
between experience and inexperience is carried 
into the acting. The White Nights has a dazzling 
performance from an experienced, self-confident 
actress of thirty playing a young girl of almost 
incredible naiveté; A Dangerous Age has a girl who 
has never played in films before, as a seventeen- 
year-old who is, on the face of it, quite self-posses- 
sed. In fact a mature actress playing immaturity; 
and an inexperienced one playing . . . well, it looks 
like herself. That is the point: Maria Schell’s per- 
formance in The White Nights is an impressive 
—an almost formidably impressive—piece of 
virtuosity; she plays the young girl in love as 


bit, if you start counting. Stories* 
whose central theme is love (not™ 





‘grown-ups’ think a young girl in love is; with 
Anne Pearson in A Dangerous Age you never 
stop to think of performance and virtuosity at 
all: she sees the girl’s love from a contemporary 


~ level, horizontally and clearly, not from beyond 


and above. 

The love in The White Nights, Maria Schell’s 
performance as the girl in love with a dream 
figure, are much the same sort of thing as we saw 
in Letter from an Unknown Woman, where Joan 
Fontaine made that sort of ‘impossible’ romantic 
love more real than I have ever seen another 
actress make it. Miss Schell goes one further. Joan 
Fontaine made the girl naive, tender, dreamy; 
but where she was innocent, Miss Schell makes her 
girl almost moronic. Yet one is so busy being 
dazzled that at first one hardly notices how 
incredible her Natalia is. The highlight of the per- 
formance is a visit to a nightclub where the girl 
sees the grubby atmosphere of weary jive as some- 
thing sparkling with romance and life. Cinderella 
at the ball, she peers wistfully from the sidelines at 


Music 
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the cavorting couples, her ‘best’ dress with its 
round lace collar looking as if it had strayed in 
from a costume museum. Gradually she is tempted 
on to the floor, makes her first clumsy steps, 
giggles, subsides, flops about, rights herself, gains 
courage, pats her hair, giggles . . . and soon and 
so on. Marvellous! Touching! Then suddenly I 
sat up and it struck me: that’s not the way a girl 
like that would behave, it’s just the way we like to 
think she would behave. Miss Schell’s Natalia, in 
fact, is not a contemporary’s portrait of a young 
girl in love but an older woman's reconstruction 
of what she thinks (not knows, not feels) is a 
young girl in love. An intellectual reconstruction 
too good to be true. 

Young love observed from a contemporary 
level, with today’s flat exterior covering a glory 
without date or fashion; the brittle, undemonstra- 
tive love, the wary, self-conscious stiffness of very 
young people in love who are not yet lovers: that 
is what Anne Pearson and Ben Piazza (a mannered 
but convincing youth) show us. Miss Pearson, a 
small, determined young person, is not one’s idea 
of a film actress at all, which adds to her air of 
authenticity. Neat but plain, and not even very 
engaging, so that one really believes in her, she 
is rather than acts Nancy, the seventeen-year-old 
college girl who crosses the border from Canada 
to the States to marry, fails to do so, and is per- 
suaded to see her parents’ point of view and wait. 
The whole film, and especially her performance 
in it, is a triumph of naturalism so unforced that 
we go out wondering what happened next, how 
the pair would weather the two years of waiting, 
and so on and so on. It is the old hare-and-tortoise 
story: the exquisite Miss Schell, whom since 
Gervaise | have admired as the best actress of her 
sort in films today, is beaten in the authenticity 
stakes by this rather odd little unknown actress; 
and not only in authenticity but in understanding 
of the nature of love. 





Economic Realities 


By COLIN MASON 


TEN new Verdi productions were 
what Covent Garden originally 
hoped to put on this season for the 
centenary of the theatre. As with 
any dream reconstructed in day- 
light, only fragments of this one 

é have survived the management's 
sad waking-up to the same old economic realities. 
Early in the season we had Aida. Next month we 
are to have Callas in La Traviata (as well as a new 
home production, by Christopher West, of Tristan 
and Isolde). And around the actual centenary, 
which was reached this week, we are having eight 
performances of a six-star new production of Don 
Carlos. 

This opera has not been heard at Covent Gar- 
den for twenty-five years, and has only ever had 
twelve performances there since it was first given 
in 1867. It is the last of Verdi's middle-period 
operas between La Traviata and Aida. They have 
all had their ups and downs of reputation, and 
none of them is securely established in the popular 
repertory, In recent years in this country A 
Masked Ball and The Force of Destiny, the two 
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immediate predecessors of Don Carlos, have 
come into favour again, and a turn for Don Carlos 
is due. Despite its faults it is in some respects the 
finest of the three, and though there are good 
reasons for the greater popularity of A Masked 
Bail, with its tightly and perfectly constructed 
libretto and its flawless if less ambitious music, it 
is difficult to understand the preference for The 
Force of Destiny, which is an uninteresting melo- 
drama of blood and thunder, very poor in con- 
struction, and set with a musical crudity that 
echoes // Trovatore without its conviction or 
inspiration. Don Carlos attempts more than either 
of these, and in its greatest scenes, above all those 
ich the king appears, it reaches beyond Aida 
Jevel of Otello. 

The quartet, the trio in the garden, Elizabeth’s 
aria in Act 5, and the final love duet, are hardly 
less excellent, and the affecting transformation of 
the ‘friendship’ theme in Act 3 when Rodrigo 
disarms Carlos redeems any suggestion of trite- 
ness that hangs about its other appearances 
during the work. Where the opera is faulty is in 
the sketchy treatment of the women characters, 
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the lack of balance between its several themes 
of politics and love, and its excessive length. The 
first and last acts are weak, and on these grounds 
Verdi’s omission of Act 1 from the revised version 
was sound, despite some slight loss of dramatic 
and musical intelligibility. The disadvantage of 
the omission is that it cuts down still farther the 
already underdeveloped part of Elizabeth, who 
has no music sufficiently sustained to establish 
her importance, or to give her any character, 
until her belated aria in the last act. For this 
reason the act is still often included, as it was 
here. What was needed from Verdi was a more 
radical revision of the libretto, from “which the 
part of Eboli, for instance, might easily have been 
cut to give more room to Elizabeth and to tighten 
up the drama. Eboli contributes nothing to the 
action that could not fairly simply be managed 


by some other means, and her two completely © 


superfluous arias are of indifferent musical quality 
at best. 

For want of any such thorough revision by 
Verdi, the most satisfactory solution is probably to 
stick to the original. version with as little.tamper- 
ing as possible—perhaps even to the inclusion of 
the ballet. The virtues of the music are sufficient 
for the weaknesses to be passed over, if, the per- 
formance is good enough. Covent Gagden’s new 
production, evidently intended, at whatever cost, 
to be visually and vocally the best possible, left 
plenty to be desired on the first night, and gave 
me less pleasure than the recent Aida. Nothing 
was wanting in the way of spectacle. Visconti has 
designed seven sets, four outstanding, and only 
one, the auto-da-fé scene, disappointing. This 
scene offered also the only awkwardness in the 
staging, the art and merit of which was that other- 
wise it drew no special attention to itself—not 
even with the game of shuttlecock in Scene 3. 
If anything distracted it was the two gigantic 
wolfhounds brought on for the king to stroke 
while Elizabeth consoled her banished lady-in- 
waiting. 

It was on the musical side that the performance 
fell short of the promise of its names. Christoff 
and Brouwenstijn alone sang with consistent con- 
trol, style and feeling, and gave us the only true 
lines of Verdian melody all evening. Of Barbieri’s 
two arias, both technically admirable, the first 
lacked lightness, the other ery préssion. Gobbi was 
off form, often off the note too, and having to 
force his tone almost throughout. Except in a 
phrase here and there, he got very little music 
out of the part. And Jon Vickers sounded as 
though he were getting through his only with an 
agonising strain on his voice and technique, and 
with little or no control over the quality of his 
tone, which was violently uneven and rarely 
agreeable. 

Some of these vocal troubles may have been 
due to Giulini’s conducting, which was exceed- 
ingly fierce. When Gobbi cannot make himself 
heard, the orchestra is too loud. And interesting 
as Verdi’s accompaniments are, when they distract 
attention from the vocal line, as they did in Eliza- 
beth’s aria in Act 5, the conductor is pushing 
himself too much into prominence. He gave a 
generally efficient and well-disciplined perfor- 
mance, with some good phrasing where there was 
no temptation to slog, but not sympathetic either 
to the singers or to Verdi’s melody. 

The revived Carl Rosa Opera Company have 








just-ended a three-week season at Sadler’s Wella, 
playing to slightly thin houses. The promise of 
improvements under the new musical director " 
Professor Procter-Gregg was unexpectedly ful- 
filled in a Saturday matinée of The Barber of 
Seville by a lightweight second-string cast not far 
short of Glyndebourne standards and style. For 
sheer technique Kevin Miller’s singing matched, 
and Margaret Nisbett’s surpassed, anything we 
have had lately in comparable Rossini parts at 
Glyndebourne—though her intonation needs care. 
There was an attractive Figaro from Joseph Ward, 
vocally accomplished, very musical and of a rare 
youthfulness and lightness, and Stanislav Pieczora 
gave us an excellent and characterful Basilio of 
slightly disproportionate weight and authority 
beside the others. Powell Lloyd’s production was 
Glyndebourne-like too, with plenty of slapstick, 
better suited to this opera than to most, and not 
a substitute for a good musical performance. 


Consuming Interest 
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The most agreeable surprise was the crisp and 
lively. orchestral playing under Edward Renton, 
and his command of style. Two days earlier he 
had conducted a deplorable performance of 
Faust, poorly sung by the two principals, and un- 
believably feeble and nonsensical in style. Except 
for some slight improvement in ensemble it was 
down to the lowest standards of the old Carl Rosa 
—or so | thought until I said so to one of the 
company. ‘But how many years is it since you saw 
Faust?’ he asked, and, when I had to admit that 
it was about twenty, told me that if I had seen 
what this opera had been rescued from I should 
think more kindly of the performance. No doubt 
he was right. A thorough transformation of the 
whole repertoire is not to be expected in one 
season. The company’s achievement in the Barber 
alone well justifies any claim they may make on 
our further tolerance and patience over the rest 
of their repertoire. 


Promoting Good Design 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Bees mq THe Council of Industrial Design’s 


} has had a panning from the design 
j critics. Speaking not as an expert 
i but as a consumer, I agree with 
5 4 the criticism: this is a dull and 
xe UNimaginative collection. Of the 
twenty exhibits of carpets, textiles, table ware and 
light fittings, there was not one which I would 
be tempted to buy for my home. 

This is an unhappy state of affairs, particularly 
as the judges state in their report that the designs 
chosen ‘are outstanding as much for the lead they 
give in a particular industry as for their intrinsic 
merit.’ It is also somewhat puzzling. During the 
past year I have visited the Design Centre in the 
Haymarket many times; sometimes on business, 
but often for pleasure. As I suggested some 
months ago, it is nearly always full of interest 
and stimulating ideas. 

What goes wrong, then, when a panel of dis- 
tinguished judges are asked to select twenty out- 
standing designs from the hundreds shown? This 
year’s panel consisted of Mr. Noel Carrington, 
a vice-president of the Design and Industries 
Association; Mr. Geoffrey Dunn, chairman of a 
Bromley store; Professor Wyndham Goodden, of 
the Royal College of Art; and Mr. Jack Howe, 
architect and industrial designer. Apart from the 
fact that, although the majority of these exhibits 
directly concern the housewife, there was no 
woman on the panel, I can find no fault here. 

But I wonder if the trouble does not start at 
an earlier stage in the selection, when the Coun- 
cil’s staff put forward their suggestions for the 
awards from the hundreds of designs they have 
handled through the year at the Centre. These 
are then considered by the judges. Perhaps the 
staff are too familiar and too close to the subject 
to give a spontaneous, objective view. And surely 
other influences must come into play: there are 
few organisations without some house politics, 
and it is human, on occasions, to be tempted to 





please everyone with the safe, diplomatic choice. 

This is the second ‘Design of the Year’ selec- 
tion; and reactions to the earlier awards were 
only slightly more favourable than those for the 
current exhibition. I suggest that the Council con- 
siders changing its methods of preliminary selec- 
tion. Instead of Council staff they might use BBC 
listener-research methods and invite a panel of 
interested outsiders to give their comments. I am 
ure there are enough people who care who would 
willingly undertake to visit the Centre several 
times a year and make a selection of favoured 
designs. 

I should also like to see some fresh thinking 
about the way these exhibitions are mounted. We 
now have a clearly recognisable Council of 
Industrial Design style—latter-day Festival of 
Britain, with that constantly recurring picture of 
black and white panels, metal posts and the ever- 
eager profile of the Duke of Edinburgh peering 
at some perfectly flawless piece of ceramic ware 
from Stoke. 

Even the type-face to the display captions has 
become a convention; and convention, I feel, has 
no place in an organisation created to stimulate 
and promote good, new design. 


+ ~ 2 


I would not have believed it possible to pro- 
duce an altogether new idea for a cookery book; 
but Josephine. Emlee. has done it, I believe, in 
her Cooking for Texture (Faber, 15s.). Her thesis 
is simple: that we think in terms of taste, tem- 
perature, colour even, but pay far too little atten- 
tion,.as cooks, to texture. She lists close on a 
hundred adjectives which describe texture; some 
of them, admittedly, words which few of us have 
used (flocculent, glabrous, grumous, suent) and 
others which we are unlikely to use in this con- 
text (lubricious, unctuous); but the majority of 
which we do (or could) apply as terms of appro- 
bation, or more usually of disapproval, to the 
food we eat. Her object is to see that when we 
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SCHWEPPERVESCENCE 











FELIX PERIMETER 


f all the examples of Schweppshire Lads who Made Good, few teach a simpler or more 

cogent lesson than the story of Felix Perimeter. 

Nobody liked him at school and his teachers in particular loathed him; for Felix was 
always saying “No.” “Keep your hands clean,” said his Kindergarten Form Mistress. 

“No,” said Felix. “The tactile approach is awf’y ’portant.” 

Obviously destined for the Army, he did well until Colonel Gravy, of Ballistics, told 
him that after three years he ought to be able to multiply 2x by 2y. “‘No,” said Felix. “You 
are asking me to elaborate an abstraction before I have been made to comprehend the 
concept of fluid measurement on which algebra is founded.” 

Obviously destined for the pen, Felix yet did badly by always sending in the wrong 
stuff for the right paper and vice versa. To the Editor of the Dry Fly Fisher's Gazette, for 
instance, he often sent 5,000 words on the “Lack of Anthropomorphism in D. H. Lawrence’s 
Animal Poetry, Part I’. “Unsuitable,” said the Editor. “‘No,” wrote Felix, posting Part II. 
Success came when Coke, of Personnel, made Felix salesman in the china department of 
Hipmaster’s Store, to help clear the 1922 stock of Spanish Galleons painted with a chocolate 
porcelain finish on a nickel base. ““Your ‘No’ approach has emptied the shelves,” said Coke. 
“No,” said Felix and thereafter started to say Yes. This change of personality did him no 
good. Women customers liked it, but our illustration of this phase of Felix shows that his 
personality lost much of its independence. 

The end is well known. Forcibly promoted through the executive ranks, he finally became 
P.R. Advisor to Hipmaster Subsidiaries where his salary is now so high, that he has to live 
in Switzerland in order to earn it, where of course he can’t earn it, so that he has no salary. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 


LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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cook we keep texture in mind, so that vegetables 
do not come up mushy, or fried fish soggy. A 
sensible idea. ° 


* * & 


When praising the idea_of Brides’ Lists for 
wedding-present buyers the other day, I ought 
perhaps to have warned that some firms which 
advertise them have no idea how to run them. 
One well-known London store, a correspondent 
tells me, sent her a list on which only three of the 
items were priced, and none had been deleted as 
having been bought already. Can I, she asks, sug- 
gest reforms? Yes: do business only with those 
houses which have built up a reputation for this 
field. 

Harrods, The General Trading Company, 
Fortnum’s, Peter Jones and Liberty's were those 
which I named. You cannot be absolutely sure 
of efficient service, of course, because even in 
the best-run stores the turnover of staff is apt 
to be high; you may be unlucky and get some 
inexperienced or incompetent packer. But you 
ought not to do so badly as my correspondent 
did, if you stick to those stores which have 
experience of the lists. 

Which reminds me: a correspondent has 
written to suggest that, in default of a bride’s list, 
a sensible alternative is to make use of a gift 
service; and she recommends Rosemoyne Irish 
Linens on the grounds that, these days, no bride 
is likely to find she has been given too much linen. 
She may consider herself lucky if she gets any 
at all. I have had good accounts from other 
sources of the Rosemoyne product. Table cloths 
and sheets can be made to customers’ specifica- 


What next 
in Current. 
Affairs ? 


Your judgment can be as sound as any expert’s, 
provided you use KEESING’S, the essential pre- 
fequisite to an accurate survey of the. present 
situation in Politics, Economics, Social Questions 
at home and overseas. 





KEESING’S enables you to form your own opinion 
—not vaguely relying on hearsay, guesswork or 
wishful commentary but—realistically founded on 
solid FACTS. 


For KEESING’S supplies its subscribers every week 
with a concise bulletin recording in scholarly 
manner all important developments in current 
national and international affairs, free from bias or 
prejudice, neatly tabulated for filing in the book- 
like binder. 


Its unique ‘living’ Index provides instant reference 
to past data (extending over more than two de- 
cades) and, by being renewed every fortnight, it 
keeps constant pace with history-in-the making, 
and so will you. 


Get KEESING’S and judge for yourself 


Post this coupon Now for Free Test 


Keesing’s Publ. Ltd. 





Keynsham Bristol 


Please supply free details of your News-plus-Reference Service 














tions (with hand-embroidered monogramé if 
wanted); and the packing is particularly good, with 
a kind of waterproof paper which would defy 
even British Railways’ damp. The firm’s address 
is Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


* * « 


I am interested to hear from the Eldorado 
company that they have been marketing a true 
dairy ice-cream for the last few years, under, the 
name ‘Velvet Lady.’ It was originally produced 
for the American forces in Britain, to their 
formula; and it is made of butter, full-cream milk 
powder, eggs and sugar—powder being used, the 
writer claims, on account of production and 


A Doctor’s Journal 





By MILES 


fe an American news magazine I saw a report of 
some work being done by Hans Selye and his 
team in Montreal on the causes and prevention 
of infarction of the heart muscle—that is, death 
of a segment of the muscle through impairment 
of its blood supply. In brief, rats given a mixture 
of magnesium and potassium did not suffer 
cardiac infarction under stress as the albino rat 
normally does—this treatment seems to protect 
against stress. Selye is quoted as saying: ‘In my 
thirty years of stress experiment, this discovery is 
the one most immediately practical, and most 
likely to help ailing human beings.’ The mag- 
nesium-potassium treatment could be tried, say, 
on one hundred people who had had one infarct 
of the heart and the results compared with a 
matched group who were not so treated; even if 
some of the former group did better, that would 
be encouraging. 

A casual reader of this report might suppose 
that Selye invented the concept of stress in 
medicine. In fact, he did nothing of the kind. He 
and his colleagues in Montreal have done a vast 
amount of experimental work on the reactions 
of animals exposed to intense cold and heat, pro- 
longed effort and other physical hazards; from 
this work issued the notion of the ‘general 
adaptation syndrome,’ with its three stages of 
alarm, resistance and exhaustion. No studies on 
human beings were made, and Selye leaves the 
large and expanding field of psychosomatic re- 
search to others. His book The Stress of Life con- 
tains one short chapter (thirteen pages) on the 
‘psychosomatic implications’ of his work. In short, 
the object of his study is not the ill person but 
the mechanics of certain bodily adaptive re- 
sponses. Taking the long view, the chief value 
of his work is that it will help to swing the in- 
tellectual outlook: of his readers towards a 
biological view of disease—disease as a form of 
adaptation—and away from the nineteenth- 
century concept of physical causality. 

In a sense, the man is more interesting than 
his work. Some of his obiter dicta should be 
taken and written into our standard, ‘classical’ 
medical text-books. For instance, ‘If a man has 
a large store of adaptive energy, but is tied to a 
small and monotonous job, he will become hope- 
lessly frustrated, and eventually ill, in body and 
mind.’ How true!—the man might grow a 
duodenal ulcer, consult his doctor and be sent 
up to hospital, where his gut is X-rayed and he 
is advised about diet and regular meals. The all- 
important factor of frustration may get over- 


Wonder 
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Storage problems. Although ‘Velvet Lady’ has 
not been nationally advertised its sales have risen 
every year, in spite of the competition of the 
commoner and ch: ° ersatz ice-creams. This 
is good news, for the usual reply of the larger 
companies to suggestions that they should try 
to get away from the ersatz product is that the 
public are not interested. 


* a * 


There are TV chairs, tables, ‘dumpies,’ snacks, 
sandwiches and toasting forks. My latest addition 
to the inventory of telly ad-mass trivia is ‘TV 
footlets,’ a kind of abbreviated bedsock: price 
7s. 3d. in the Burlington Arcade. 


or Die 
HOWARD 


looked. Selye would regard himself, I ,think, as 
conducting basic research; he is not concerned 
with discovering remedies for particular maladies, 
but with the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake. He likes to quote Einstein on experiencing 
the mysterious. The man who can no longer 
wonder, no longer feel amazement, is as good 
as dead. If Selye can transmit some of his feeling 
of wonder and of inspiration to others who are 
working with human illness, his work will have 
been abundantly worth while. 


* * * 


I enjoyed a note on advertising jargon by 
Lindley Abbatt in the Manchester Guardian. 
The advertising copy-writer, he says, is seeking 
short cuts to what is clear, lively and easily re- 
membered and if it often lacks grace it generally 
achieves a sort of weird force. Such jargon takes 
liberties with words which no one would ever 
venture on in real life. Its phrases are like pri- 
vate thoughts, embarrassing if spoken aloud. They 
don’t pretend to be anything else than what they 
are—emotionally charged dream-talk. 

Medical jargon has not this justification. Much 
medical writing is pompous, repetitive and makes 
use of polysyllables when a plain word would do. 
We need an Ernest Gowers. Complaints are made 
now and again about the number of medical 
papers that get published. This wouldn’t matter 
much if the papers said what they had to say 
briefly and in good English. In a journal today— 
‘The fluid cleared and then recurred under 
adequate anti-tuberculous chemotherapy.’ The 
authors mean, I suppose, that the drug didn't 
work and the fluid came back. Long rumbling 
words with a Latin or Greek root sound more 
learned, perhaps, but that is no excuse. Another 
use for medical jargon is to mystify the patient. 
But patients nowadays are more fly than they 
used to be. They read more and know more; they 
are less readily baffled. Plain speaking is best 
for them and best for the doctor, too. 


* * * 


‘A mother need not have intellectual under- 
standing of her job, because she is fitted for it 
in its essentials by her biological orientation to 
her own baby. It is the fact of her devotion to 
her baby, rather than her self-conscious know- 
ledge, that makes her good enough to be suc- 
cessful in the early stages of infant nurture.’ 
(Donald Winnicott, in The Child and the Out- 
side World, 1957.) 
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99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 
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Letters to the Editor 
‘My Books of the Year’ Cicero T. Ritchie 
English Spoken Here J.C. Wells 
Zeebrugge Admiral Sir W. M. James 
Polio Mrs. Richard Hamersley 
The Golden Nazi Isabel Quigly, 

Herbert van Thal 
Fluoridation Bruce Cardew 
A. E. Housman A.N. Marlow 
The Shock of Innovation Professor G.C. Allen 
Stress Disorders ‘Consultant’ 





‘MY BOOKS OF THE YEAR’ 


Sir,—After your contributor Bernard Levin lam- 
pooned me in his ‘Books of the Year,’ I wrote him 
a private letter from which he quoted publicly in 
an April issue of the Spectator: ‘Can we meet one 
day? You must have a warm heart!’ He went on 
to answer: ‘No, Mr. Ritchie, we couldn’t. Not ever. 
The fact is, Mr. Ritchie, I don’t like you.’ 

Did my letter hurt his feelings? I’m sorry. I had 
no idea he would take it literally. I tried to couch 
it in his terms, to make it funny, to give him a 
laugh in return for the amusement his ‘Books of the 
Year’ gave me. But I failed, it now appears. Instead 
of making him laugh it sent him into a tantrum, and 
not exactly a schoolboy’s tantrum either, for it had 
all the weight of the Spectator to support it. 

Why didn’t he quote the entire letter, which ran 
as follows: 

“My Books of the Year’ in the Spectator of 
December 27th came to me in photostatic form, 
and you may guess correctly that it is my most 
highly treasured reproduction. 

Can we meet one day? You must have a 
warm heart! 

I haven’t forgotten altogether that my name- 
sake took hemlock, but while reading your 
kind words, I pushed my cup to the far edge 
of my desk. 

I notice he told his public that I thanked him 
‘fulsomely’ and he implied that I was serious, not 
joking. Really, Mr. Levin! 

In his tantrum he seized upon a deadly weapon 
in the form of another private letter from Canada. 
It came to him from the husband of a lady who 
had reviewed The Willing Maid in Toronto, from a 
man who apparently prides himself in a belief that 
he was the only one in all Canada who saw through 
Bernard Levin’s literary ‘spoof.’ He was a perfect 
stranger to Mr. Levin, yet the latter credited every 
word of his letter. His wife, he saw fit to quote, 
‘pasted the slats out of The Willing Maid.’ But did 
she? Definitely not. All Canadian reviews were 
favourable in variable degrees, hers included. To be 
sure she disliked the hero for remaining a loyal 
British subject. Is that offensive? Her most serious 
quarrel was with an insignificant ‘flaw’ in the plot. 
Is that ‘pasting the slats out of it’? Not when you 
consider that she had been having a baby at the 
time and missed a page or two, as she later explained. 

Did that distraught husband provoke Mr. Levin 
into such a blinding rage that he sneered at the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation? Tabloid is a 
respectable show, and it would be difficult to 
imagine its producers hoodwinked by an excerpt from 
Bernard Levin, and equally difficult to believe that 
his correspondent missed the twinkle in the inter- 
viewer’s eye, 

‘Ritchie has indeed gone to the heart of our con- 
temporary malaise,’ the interviewer quoted, ‘His 








hero.is all of us.’ Then he asked. me, 
Bernard Levin mean by that?’ 

‘I don’t know what he meant,’ I said, emphasising 
he. Common sense told me to laugh, but laughter 
does not come easily during the first minute of a 
television appearance. Hence my sneer. Did the hus- 
band tell Mr. Levin all about it? Is that what en- 
raged him? I thought he could take it as well as 
dish it out. Incidentally, I wonder if he has read 
The Willing Maid yet?—Y ours faithfully, 

CICERO T, RITCHIE 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘I wish I was dead. Seeing, 
however, that I am not, I had better go on with this 
business as long as anybody else wants to. To start 
with Mr. Ritchie’s last point, I have read The Willing 
Maid and | think it’s awful. 

‘Next, the review in the Toronto Globe and Mail. 
The husband of the reviewer tells me that she 
described Mr. Ritchie’s book as “an example of the 
zam-bam-powie, as opposed to the beds-and-bosoms, 
school of historical fiction.” I wouldn’t like any book 
of mine to be described like that, but perhaps Mr. 
meng has a greater capacity for gratitude than I 

ave 

- ‘Next, why did I not quote his entire letter? Why 
the blazes should I? Only one point in it was relevant 
to what I was saying. Anyway, Mr. Ritchie appears to 
be quite sufficiently annoyed at what I did quote. 

‘I have re-read my article (oh, how I wish I was 
dead) several times, but am quite unable to see any 
sneer at the television programme Tabloid anywhere 
in it, nor any suggestion that it is anything but a 

“respectable show.” 

‘But this is all by the way. I have never suggested 
that the Canadian television people, or anybody else 
for that matter, were hoodwinked by me. What is 
more, I tried not to give the impression that they 
were hoodwinked by Mr. Ritchie; he now compels me 
to. Not only, I am informed, did he write to the 
programme’s producers quoting excerpts from my 
article, giving the impression that it was not meant to 
be a spoof; he also wrote to the Toronto reviewer in 
the following words: 

‘Bernard Levin, in the Spectator of December 
27, under “My Books of the Year,” listed seven 
titles, all of them non-fiction except The Willing 
Maid. 1 am enclosing the applicable paragraph 
in the hope that it might help you to find an 
excuse for mentioning the novel again. . . 

‘He then enclosed “the applicable paragraph,” once 
more neatly abstracted from the article, in carbon- 
copy form. Mr. Ritchie is now claiming to have seen 
through my joke from the start. If this is so, he seems 
to have convicted himself of very sharp practice 
indeed.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


“What did 


ENGLISH SPOKEN HERE . 


Sir,—Strix wonders if etymologists have ceased to 
emalleate certain words. May I express my pious 
hope that he at any rate will never suffer from 
pseudolitholychnostaurotic misosis, alopecothereuo- 
phobia or anhyporyctometallous phobosis?—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. C. WELLS 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


ZEEBRUGGE 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that recent correspondence 
in the press about that splendid feat of arms, 
Zeebrugge, will end the distortions of the facts: dis- 
tortions which are undignified, add nothing to the 
stature of the gallant volunteers who did all and 
more than was asked of them, and have never 
appeared in accounts of such comparable operations 
as the Battle of Britain, St. Nazaire and Arnhem. 

In two recently published books it is stated that 
the operation saved us from defeat. One author states 
that the blocking of the canal halved at one blow 
the deadly menace of the submarine campaign, the 
other states that England was brought neariy to 
defeat by U-boats operating from the Flanders 
coast. This is all complete nonsense, and the authors 
must have ignored or never read the official history. 

The canal was not blocked, submarines were using 
the channel four hours after the force withdrew 
and there was only a relatively small flotilla of 
UB and UC boats based on Flanders. The large 
flotillas of U-boats, operating in the Atlantic, were 
based on Wilhelmshaven and Emden. 

It has always been a mystery why this operation 
has been singled out for this persistent falsification 
of what it achieved. Now that the truth is so widely 
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known there is a danger of this splendid feat of 
arms becoming a subject for caustic or humorous 
comments and the fame of that gallant band of 
volunteers becoming tarnished.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 


POLIO 


Sir,—Pharos mentions that the polio problem has 
been treated with sensationalism by some of our 
politicians, but surely the press is not blameless? 
The fact that the disease is comparatively rare 1s 
lost in the fear felt each summer by mothers of 
young children due to unnecessary publicity in the 
daily press. Is there a mother in England who does 
not feel a twinge as she reads the weekly figures? 
‘Polio figures mount’ is a favourite headline in one 
newspaper. We read that there is polio in our dis- 
trict (perhaps a couple of cases) and we are seized 
by an unreasonable terror which we do our best 
to hide; but we watch our children with a hawk’s 
eye all the same. 

It is no use telling us that only .01 per cent. of 
the population is affected annually: percentages are 
not our strong point and for all we know it might 
mean our child this summer. Nowadays quite young 
children know about their ‘polio prick’ and are 
uneasily aware of a killer in the background. Yet 
I don’t remember the same fear when diphtheria 
was a real danger in this country, killing far more 
children annually than polio; whether this was due 
to blissful ignorance or whether mothers then were 
more robust in their outlook it is hard to tell. 

If the polio vaccination programme does nothing 
else (and already. there are doubts about it as a 
safeguard), it will give us greater confidence to face 
another summer and those depressing headlines.— 
Yours faithfully, 

DESIREE HAMERSLEY 
Duchy House, Scalby, near Scarborough 


THE GOLDEN NAZI 


Sir,—Mr. R. C. Blackham objects to my notice on 
The Young Lions as ‘a political diatribe.’ The Young 
Lions has political implications that can be dealt 
with only in political terms. The Christian charity 
he mentions says nothing about tolerating intolerable 
evils, and if Mr. Blackham wants good old Catholic 
principles there is another about hating the sin though 
not hating the sinner. This is a hard thing to do in 
the cinema, as I said in my notice the week before 
‘The Golden Nazi’; since the film works by im- 
plication and appearances, and it is hard to imply 
a national guilt without bringing in racial prejudice 
and nationalism, both hallmarks of fascism (I use 
the word in its general moral sense, to cover all 
totalitarianism—Left or Right), But that is no reason 
for using the film to turn all values upside down. 
I said I hoped The Young Lions was not deliberately 
as propagandist as it seemed; but I find it hard 
to believe its makers could have been ingenuous 
enough to think they could use Marlon Brando in 
the part of the young Nazi without making it attrac- 
tive, without overshadowing the other parts and 
making them (proportionately) unattractive. My 
point was that films had been doing this again and 
again, being polite and tolerant about something 
beyond politeness and tolerance, and that a new 
public must be growing up to see the war as an 
honourable old-style combat between .two equally 
supportable opponents: a combat between nations, 
not ideologies. 

‘Are we so bedevilled by ideologies?’ Mr. Black- 
ham asks. It is not bedevilment to see and recognise 
the evil, the recurrent danger, of fascism. In this 
country and in America we are all too tolerant, 
because too ignorant, of it: we have never lived 
under it and cannot even recognise its signs. Fascism 
is not something narrowly political that can be 
scotched by an election or even a war: it is an out- 
look you meet in everyday life that colours daily 
behaviour—the way people behave in bus queues 
and shops, the things they teach their children, their 
attitude to other races and creeds. Mr. Blackham 
calls Germany’s Nazi past ‘their international be- 
haviour,’ as if it were merely some point of foreign 
policy that, having settled suitably by war, we should 
now forget. Fascism is a moral disease that the 
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*‘A Great Achievement” 
—Manchester Guardian 


‘A Picture which the 
Western world has 
badly needed” 


—Observer 


JOHN 
GUNTHER’s 





EDWARD CRANKSHAW (Observer):— 
“A very true picture of Soviet life in its vast 
extent and infinite complication . . . I can 
say there is no other single book in existence 
which contains a quarter of the information 
init. And, but for Mr. Gunther, there never 
would have been such a book.”’ 


RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times): 
—‘Unsurpassed in his power first to collect 
the most important or curious facts about a 
country, and then to present them with 
arresting lucidity . . . The most objective 
and informative book ever written about 
the U.S.S.R.” 


SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART 
(Glasgow Herald):—‘‘Never before has so 
much information been provided in one 
book on Russia. For anyone who wishes 
to know something about the Soviet 
Union, this is the ideal book.” 


KINGSLEY MARTIN (New Statesman) :— 
“Informed, unprejudiced and thoughtful 
. . - Gunther’s book will do a power of 
good.”’ 


The Times:—“Admirable . . . a thorough 
and up-to-date account of how Russia 
works politically and industrially and what 
Russians think of it.”’ 


Daily Telegraph :—“Contains more infor- 
mation about Russia, and in more palatable 
form, than any other book on sale to-day. 
It will probably tell more people something 
about Russia . . . than all the works by all 
the ‘experts’.”’ 


Economist :—“Trresistible . 
alive and readable.”’ 


. hugely 


News Chronicle :—“You can slip through 
the —e pages with the ease of reading 
a novel.” 


Daily Herald: —“Filled with - vivid 
glimpses of Moscow and Russian life as 
it is.” 


Yorkshire Post:—‘“An_ encyclopedic 
knowledge of his subject.” 


Book Society Recommendation. 25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON—— 








war controlled but did not eliminate: you can no 
more ‘forget’ or ‘forgive’ it than you can forget or 
forgive cancer. As for the German sense of guilt, 
I do not expect ‘an uninterrupted series of mea 
culpas, but a practical attitude that shows some 
sort of awareness of past values. Does Mr. Blackham 
know that the highest annuity payable to a victim 
of Nazism in Germany today for loss of profession or 
occupation is 600 DM a month, while a former Ger- 


| man Under-Secretary of State or Field-Marshal can 
| get up to 2,500 DM a month; and that high-ranking 
| officers now receive compensation for their internment 





as Nazis after 1945?—Yours faithfully, 
ISABEL QUIGLY 
12 Byron Court, Ham Common, Surrey 


* 


Smr,—It seems hard to believe that anyone could 
attack Miss Quigly’s restrained and reasoned review 
of The Young Lions. (a) Considering that the world 
is enchained by ideologies, you can hardly think out- 
side them. (b) The world is in its present condition 
because of German action. (c) In a world in Which 
intolerance has become a national policy on all sides, 
from Malta to Cairo, from Moscow to Tokyo— 
tolerance equates with suicide.—Y ours faithfully, 

HERBERT VAN THAL 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


PS: It is something to know that Adenauer is the 
great bulwark of civilisation. 
FLUORIDATION 
Sir,—Leslie Adrian invites me to comment on the 


| views put forward by Mrs. Grant on fluoridation 


in the same issue (May 2). It would be very unwise 
to do so. Scientific issues of this character are unsuit- 
able for public debate. 

To answer the question ‘Is it safe to add one part 
per million of sodium fluoride to drinking water?’ re- 
quires a knowledge of chemistry, biology and a close 
study of an enormous literature on the subject of 
fluoridation. As in so many other matters the layman 
must rely on the weight of expert evidence. 

Here are some facts which.may help him make 
up his mind. Sixteen countries are already adding 
sodium fluoride to their water supplies; in the USA 
alone 33,000,000 persons are consuming fluorinated 
water; the British Dental Association firmly sup- 
ports fluoridation; a vast amount of scientific work 
has been undertaken all over the world to investigate 
the potential dangers of fluoridation; this has dis- 
closed no risk whatever. 

There is no evidence that sodium fluoride 
in concentrations used is harmful to man or beast 
(or that calcium fluoride would be preferable). 
Indeed, the evidence is all to the contrary. We know 
for certain that by judicious fluoridation of fluorine- 
deficient water supplies the future of our children’s 
teeth can be safeguarded. 

Despite the overwhelming evidence of the value 
of fluoridation and despite the fact that British teeth 
are notoriously prone to caries we still hesitate to 
take the elementary precaution of adding fluorine to 
our water supplies.—Yours faithfully, 

BRUCE CARDEW 
Editor 


| Medical World, 55-56 Russell Square, WCI 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


Sir,—I see that you entrusted my book on A. E. 
Housman to one of your angry young reviewers. 
I say nothing of Mr. Thwaite’s personal judgments, 
though it would be a simple matter to confute them 
all, but I am concerned with his statements of fact, 
at least three of which are wrong. 

He says that I dismiss Mr. George Watson’s thesis 
about Housman’s homosexuality in my preface. I do 
not. 

He says that I pillory Mr. Herbert Palmer as an 
addict of free verse. I do not. 

These two lapses are venial, but the third is not. 
Mr. Thwaite says that the book is ‘extraordinarily 
full’ of misprints. In fact, one line is misplaced (this 
mistake was in the final printing and has already 
been corrected), one word is mis-spelt and three or 
possibly four commas are misplaced in 200 pages. 
I disclaim responsibility for such last-minute mechani- 
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cal errors, but Mr. Thwaite’s statement is a false. 
hood and I crave leave to combat it. I wonder why 
to some people praise of Housman is like a red rag 
to a bull?—-Yours faithfully, 

A. N. MARLOW 
University of Manchester, Manchester 13 


[Anthony Thwaite writes: ‘I like Housman’; 
poems. The red rag was Mr. Marlow’s book, not 
“praise of Housman.” As for Mr. Marlow’s three 
charges: (a) I did not say that Mr. Marlow dismissed 
Mr. Watson’s “thesjs about Housman’s homo- 
sexuality.” I said that Mr. Marlow dismissed the 
whole book by saying “its main thesis, that Hous- 
man was an invert, was first propounded in 1936”. 
in other words, Mr. Marlow takes a part to be the 
whole, and does not acknowledge any of the new 
facts that have been discovered about the Housman/ 
Jackson relationship by Mr. Watson. (b) At the 
bottom of page 62, a quotation from Mr. Herbert 
Palmer’s Post-Victorian Poetry—‘[Housman’s] be- 
setting metrical vice is tumty-tumty-tum”—is called 
“an astonishing judgment. . . . That a critic who is 
himself a poet could be blind to such masterly 
handling of stress . . . is a disquieting and eloquent 
comment on the prevailing metrical fashion, Hous- 
man treats English words with a strict accent, and 
usually gives to English syllables a quantitative stress 
as far as they will allow of it. It is this which has 
no doubt lured the addicts of free verse into assail- 
ing him for monotony.” If Mr. Marlow does not 
mean what he seems to mean here, he should learn 
to write more clearly. (c) Mr. Marlow himself in- 
genuously corroborates my point, though he does not 
give quite all the evidence. As well as the crucially 
misplaced line and the mis-spelling, there are at least 
six quotations where commas or semi-colons differ 
from the standard Housman texts, there is a mis- 
placed quotation-mark on page 145 which makes 
worse nonsense of an already nonsensical observa- 
tion by Arthur Platt, and there is a muddle of punc- 
tuation on page 140 which is either a misprint or 
meaningless. Which of these are printer’s errors and 
which Mr. Marlow’s I do not know. But they are 
there; and Housman himself, as Mr. Marlow knows, 
was notoriously incensed by even a single misprint. 
That this book should have—Mr. Marlow admits it 
—at least half a dozen, and by my reckoning more, 
is, as I said in my review, “the final irony,” for it may 
be a quibble, but the subject of Mr. Marlow’s book 
would not have taken it as such.’—Kditor, Spectator.] 


THE SHOCK OF INNOVATION 


Sir,—Mr. Graham Hutton, in his interesting article 
‘The Shock of Innovation,’ seems to underestimate 
the attention that economists have given to industrial 
innovation. In recent years there has been a con- 
siderable concentration of research effort on this 
subject: For instance, at University College, London, 
alone seven economists have participated in a series 
of studies concerning the relation between innova- 
tion and structure in a number of industries. Some 
of the results of these studies have already been 
published by Duckworths, namely: The Economics 
of Man-Made Fibres, by D. C. Hague; The Women's 
Outerwear Industry, by M. Wray; and The Economic 
Development of Radio, by S. G. Starmey. Other 
books which pursue the same theme in the rubber, 
detergents, building materials and tinplate industries 
are to appear shortly.—Yours faithfully, 

G, C. ALLEN 
Department of Political Economy, 

University College, London 


STRESS DISORDERS 


Sir,—Your correspondent Miles Howard, in his 
report of the SPR Conference last week, did not 
emphasise, as I think he might have done, the 
direction of change in the balance of illness. 

Not only is the framework of thought about illness 
undergoing a change, but the relative incidence of 
stress disorder to ‘organic’ disease is too. We are 
moving towards a time when the social and personal 
factors in the causation of illness will outweigh 
physical hazard and malfunction. 

All the more important, then, that well-directed 
inquiries into the stress reactions of the human 
organism should be pursued on all fronts. There 
is, in my view, too much of the money available 
for clinical research still being devoted to the 
biophysics and biochemistry of disease and not 
enough to its human aspect.—Yours faithfully, 

‘CONSULTANT 
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Brother Savage 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


HE law is a ass,’ said Mr. Bumble. ‘And the 

worst I wish the law,’ he added, ‘is tnat 
he should have his eye opened by experience.’ It 
is a wish that anybody reading these two books* 
would probably echo; the late Professor Harold 
Laski (who had'no great love for judges in general, 
or Lord Goddard in particular) once told me that, 
finding himself seated next to Mr. Justice Avory 
at some public function, he had asked that 
appalling old man whether it was not true that he 
had, in the course of his judicial career, meted out 
prison sentences adding up to something like 
10,000 years. Yes, said Avory, he supposed it 
would be roughly that. And had he ever, asked 
Laski, been inside a prison? Never, said the judge 
sharply; the Home Office and Prison Commis- 
sioners had people for that purpose; why should 
he go? Whereupon they began to speak of golf; 
Avory was very fond of golf. 

Lord Goddard has been inside a prison, if my 
memory serves me correctly. There was a case not 
long ago, part of which hinged on certain matters 
said by a witness to have taken place in a prison; 
the jury having expressed a desire to visit the place 
themselves, to see whether the incident could have 
happened as had been alleged, the judge accom- 
panied them. Many would doubt, however, 
whether this was quite adequate; there is rather 
more to a case than law. It is true that Lord 
Goddard’s law is generally quite good; though he 
is far from being one of the great jurists, and is 
indeed inferior as a lawyer to some of his col- 
leagues on the Bench today, yet there is clearly, in 
all his work, evidence of an excellent legal mind, 
and the rarity with which one of his decisions is 
reversed on appeal is to be accounted for by some- 
thing more than the traditional reluctance of 
judges to overturn the Lord Chief. The trouble 
with Lord Goddard begins precisely where his law 
books end; in so many of the things, apart from 
knowledge of statutes and case-history, which a 
judge ideally needs, the present Lord Chief Justice 
is woefully deficient. Most notorious of his blind 
spots is his astonishing ignorance of mental 
abnormality; he told the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment that ‘the whole conduct, 
including his demeanour and evidence’ of Thomas 
John Ley, the Chalk-pit murderer, ‘showed a 
typical case of paranoia,’ a remark which, to any- 
body familiar with the amount and kind of work 
that is necessary before a trained psychiatrist can 
diagnose a ‘typical case of paranoia’ (whatever 
that might be), might well indicate a typical case 
of judge’s intellectual megalomania. 

Along with this deficiency goes the girlish emo- 
tionalism which seems to be his only reaction to 
such subjects as capital and corporal punishment. 
In detailing to the House of Lords, during one 
of the debates on hanging, two particularly dread- 
ful cases, he said of one (in which a man had raped 





* LorD GoppDARD: His CAREER AND Cases. By Eric 
Grimshaw and Glyn Jones. (Wingate, 16s.) 

— oF GuILt. By Fredric Wertham. (Dob- 
son, 18s. 


and mutilated an old woman whose house he was 
burgling), ‘The prisoner, thank God, was not a 
British subject.’ Of the other case, in which a man 
had kicked to death an old woman who swore at 
him and also raped her as she was dying, Lord 
Goddard said, ‘I regret to say that this time the 
prisoner was a British subject.’ What is so alarm- 
ing about this kind of emotional spasm is not that 
anybody should be so silly as to imagine that 
terrible crimes are more terrible when committed 
by British subjects, nor even (though this is bad 
enough) that these remarks should be made by the* 
premier judge on the English bench, and a man 
who has nothing but a jury between him and the 
literal power of life and death. What is so shock- 
ing about it is that Lord Goddard’s citing of these 
examples was prefaced by the astounding assertion 
that they were examples of murders ‘where there 
is no question of insanity.’ That anybody in any 
judicial position at all should be so blinded by 
his feelings as seriously to believe that men 
capable of such acts are men in whose make-up 
‘there is no question of insanity’ would be deplor- 
able; that a judge of Lord Goddard's rank should 
cleave to such fantastic beliefs is indeed a 
wretched blot on the English legal system, far 
outweighing such trivia as, for instance, the 
appallingly indiscreet vulgarity of his speech at 
a Royal Academy Banquet, in which he made 
puns on the two meanings of the word ‘hanging’ 
(and also, one might say, of his speech to the 
Savage Club, much of which seemed to be taken 
up by an interminable tale about a man who made 
lavatories), or his curious liking for what the 
authors of this sharp, unfriendly little study call 
‘masculine’ or ‘belly-laugh’ stories, but which most 
of us know as dirty jokes. 

And indeed, on the question of insanity in 
murder, Lord Goddard walks hand in hand with 
ignorance on one side of him and barbarism on 
the other; his ludicrous remarks about Thomas 
John Ley, cited above, were given a more deeply 
repulsive significance when he added, in reply to a 
question from a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion, ‘I should have thought it very proper that 
he should have been hanged.’ To maintain that 
a madman should be hanged for a murder com- 
mitted under the stress of his insanity (and remem- 
ber that Lord Goddard had himself just main- 
tained that Ley was mad) indicates not only an 


intolerably bloodstained attitude but a defective. 


understanding of the elementary principle under- 
lying British law, that there should be no punish- 
ment without responsibility. 

Still, it would be idle, even if agreeable, to 
maintain that Lord Goddard is, as far as general 


' opinion goes, anything but typical. Muddled, nar- 


row, overwhelmingly emotional, with a belief, the 
roots of which he is a thousand light-years from 
understanding, in retributive punishment and the 
causing of physical pain to those who have caused 
it to others—in all this he represents only too well 
the attitudes of most people in the country 
whose judiciary he heads. Perhaps every 
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country gets the Lord Chief Justice it deserves, 

Certainly it gets the law it deserves; the law, 
after all, is only the expression of society's beliefs 
about the order that shall prevail. The break- 
down of law is not, as is usually maintained, a 
threat against society; it is a threat by society. The 
Volstead Act in the United States, for instance, 
was regarded and treated, long before Repeal, 
with almost universal contempt; there can be few 
such cases in history of a law persistently and 
deliberately broken by the great majority of a 
country’s population from the chief executive 
downwards (the whole corpus of gambling legisla- 
tion in this. country is in a like plight as far as 
public disesteem is concerned); but the lawlessness 
it engendered was only a reflection of that 
society's rejection of the law. Today, one of the 
greatest problems the United States faces is the 
Staggering increase in every form of juvenile 
delinquency, and in particular juvenile violence. 

Now Dr. Fredric Wertham, whose massive, 
brilliant and polemical study of horror-comics 
(Seduction of the Innocent) was a formidable 
indictment of a society which encourages violence 
and then reproves it, has published his thoughts 
on one particularly notorious case of juvenile 
killing, the Santana-Blankenship case; in this 
a member of a Puerto Rican gang in New 
York shot and killed a member of a rival, indigen- 
ous gang. To those familiar with Dr. Wertham’s 
earlier case-studies, such as The Show of Violence, 
this is a little disappointing; it seems padded, and 
the cloven hoof of his partisanship shows un- 
comfortably clearly. Nevertheless, The Circle of 
Guilt makes a savage attack on the society in 
which such lawlessness as he is describing 
flourishes. For Dr. Wertham is concerned to 
examine the social and psychological condition- 
ing of criminals, which the law, in its blind 
mechanistic pursuit of the black and white of 
abstract ‘justice,’ so sadly ignores. Patiently Dr. 
Wertham takes us through the conditions of 
Puerto Rican immigrants into New York, through 
the incessant barrage of violence to which Ameri- 
can youth is subject, through the inadequate and 
wrongly directed educational and social-care 
facilities, through the murky jungle of prejudice, 
incompetence and ignorance in which the law is 
so sadly snarled. Inevitably, reading his sad 
indictment, one is driven back to the study of a 
judge who is far indeed removed from the world 
Dr. Wertham is depicting, except in the most vital 
sense of all: Lord Goddard, too, is his brother's 
keeper, and who can say that he has not failed, in 
his conception of his duty, in that most important 
charge? 

Perhaps the most memorable passage in either 
of these books is the incident. from the Craig- 
Bentley trial in which Lord Goddard questioned 
Craig about the knuckleduster he had given to 
Bentley before the fatal raid. Over and over again 
Lord Goddard wanted to know from him what 
the spike he had fixed to the weapon was for. The 
Lord Chief Justice, of course, knew perfectly 
well what it was for; it was to make the knuckle- 
duster inflict even more dreadful injuries on 
people against whom it was used than it would 
have done without the spike. Yet Lord Goddard 
returned again and again to his insistent ‘What 
is that spike for?’, heightening the atmosphere of 
crude emotionalism each time. In the question— 
and the manner of its asking—can be seen in 
microcosm all Lord Goddard's faults and virtues, 
all his revulsion against such wickedness and all 
his inability to apportion the blame for such 
wickedness rightly. As Dr. Wertham throws the 
pebbles of his indictment into the pool of society 
the circles of guilt spread farther and farther out, 
till the last ripple laps against the feet of every 
one of us. And Lord Goddard's are of clay. 
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Make it Simple, Make it Quick 


English Philosophy since 1900. By G. J. Warnock. 

(Home University Library: O.U.P., 7s. 6d.) 
THE scope of Mr. Warnock’s little book is very 
much more restricted than its title would suggest. 
In his first chapter, which is called ‘The Point of 
Departure,’ he makes some slighting references 
to the British Hegelians, but says nothing about 
their realist adversaries, the school of Cook- 
Wilson, Prichard and Joseph, who dominated 
Oxford philosophy until well into the Thirties. 
The influence of pragmatism on English philo- 
sophy during the period is also wholly ignored. 
Whitehead is mentioned once as co-author with 
Russell of Principia Mathematica; Alexander, 
Stout, Broad, Price, Braithwaite, Collingwood and 
Popper are not mentioned at all. Mr. Warnock 
does well to say in his introduction that his 
account of ‘the general character of the philoso- 
phical landscape’ is highly selective. 

In fact he concentrates entirely on the con- 
temporary Oxford school of linguistic analysts, 
and their immediate ancestors, Moore, Russell, 
Wittgenstein and the Logical Positivists. And 
except for Wittgenstein even these precursors are 
treated rather summarily. Mr. Warnock displays 
great esteem for Moore, but does not really suc- 
ceed in showing why Moore’s philosophical tech- 
nique is so novel and important. He notes with 
approval that Moore’s sturdy common sense pre- 
served him from being bamboozled by idealist 
metaphysics, but admits that it did not preserve 
him from trying to analyse perceptual judgments 
in terms of sense-data. Mr. Warnock finds this 
rather shocking. His account of Russell, another 
addict to sense-data, is very inadequate. He deals 
only with Russell’s logical atomism, and refrains 
from going at all deeply into that, in the mistaken 
belief that there is nothing to be added to what 
Professor Urmson has said about it in his book on 














The Phantom Major 


Virginia Cowles 
The daring exploits of David Stirling and 
the S.A.S. behind the German lines. 
“Beyond question one of the great stories of 
the Wal.” BERNARD FERGUSSON. EVENING STANDARD 16s 


Charles Peguy 
Temporal & Eternal 
* Notre Jeunesse ’ and ‘Clio I’ translated 
and abridged by Alexander Dru. 
The essence of Peguy’s thought on mystique 


and politique available for the first time in 
English. Harvill Press 16s 


The Wise Children 


Christine Weston 
Author of two Book Society Choices, 
Indigo and The World is a Bridge. 
* How intelligent and how amusing! Re- 
minds one of Rosamond Lehmann’s best 
work.” 5. pAvenrort, onserver 15s 


Crime Club 


LONG SHADOWS 
Carol Carnac 
Classic detection by an author who ‘bids 
fair to rival Mrs. Christie for ingenuity and 
readability.’ sooxs & sooxmen 10s 6d 
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Philosophical Analysis. Though Mr. Warnogk is 
hardly more sympathetic to the logical positivists 
than he is to Russell, he does his best to be fair 
to them; but his view that the enemy against which 
they went into battle in the Thirties was already 
dead would not, I think, be shared by anyone 
who at all vividly remembers the philosophical 
climate of that time. 

With Wittgenstein, especially the later Wittgen- 
stein, Mr. Warnock is very much more at home. 
He gives a relatively full account of the tenor of 
the Philosophical Investigations, and indicates 
how it grew out of Wittgenstein’s rejection of the 
more rigid view of language which inspired the 
Tractatus. Mr. Warnock’s only criticisms of the 
later Wittgenstein are that he does not do justice 
to his own view of philosophy in the passages in 
which he represents it merely as the suffering or 
curing of intellectual cramps, and that he is mis- 
taken in suggesting that philosophical problems 
are due, in all cases, to a misunderstanding of the 
logic of ordinary discourse. He deals a little less 
gently with Ryle whom he suspects, I think with 
reason, of a continued attachment to a stricter, 
more Russellian, conception of analysis; but in 
the main his account of Ryle’s work is sympa- 
thetic, though unduly brief. Finally, he pays a 
deserved tribute to Austin’s researches into 
ordinary verbal usage, but does not do as much 
as I should have hoped towards showing what 
problems they might help to solve. 

Mr. Warnock writes simply and clearly. His 
book may do some good in the way of persuading 
the readers for which it is intended to try to 
acquire some further knowledge of the philoso- 
phers which whom it deals. But an adequate 
history of this fascinating period in philosophy 
remains still to be written. A.J. AYER 


Against Kennan 


Power and Diplomacy. By 
(O.U.P., 17s. 6d.) 
THE political position of Mr. Dean Acheson is 
probably well known in this country. On the one 
hand, as Secretary of State of the outgoing Demo- 
cratic administration, he is a critic of Mr. Dulles’s 
policies. On the other hand, he has set himself up 
as one of the most vociferous of Mr. Kennan’s 
opponents, and actually bought advertising space 
in the German press to denounce Mr. Kennan’s 
views. This curious position betwixt and between 
is reflected in the present book, a series of lectures 
perhaps intended as a counterblast to Mr. Ken- 
nan’s Reith lectures. Mr. Acheson believes no 
nuclear (or other) agreement with Russia to be 
possible. But he rejects equally both the concept 
of strategic deterrence and Mr. Kissinger’s doc- 
trine of limited war. What, then, is left? ‘The 
escape lies in the development of allied conven- 
tional forces capable of safeguarding Europe 
against attack by conventional forces.’ This, Mr. 
Acheson says, is feasible both on demographic 
grounds (namely, that the population of the Soviet 
Union is 202 millions, and that of the European 
NATO countries 261 millions) and economically. 
“We shall be told we cannot afford it’; but this is 
untrue. “The government of the United States can- 
not plead that it does not have the resources to 
develop both nuclear and conventional forces.’ 
But it is here, as it seems to me, that the full 
irony of Mr. Acheson’s position comes out. For he 
does not, of course, deny that we must pay a stiff 
price, if we are to have a ‘weapons system more 
extensive and varied than now exists.’ Since 
‘military needs. will, for as long as it is profitable 
to look ahead, exceed means available from our 
national production,’ his programme requires (as 
he admits) over-all government control and direc- 
tion to divert expenditure away from consump- 


Dean Acheson. 
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tion. In short, the only way to beat Russia is to 
adopt Soviet methods. This may be true (I am 
inclined to think it is), if we are going to have an 
armaments race; but it is not likely to commend 
itself as a policy, since if some form of dictator. 
ship (Fascist, perhaps, rather than Communist) is 
to be the outcome, few people will see any opera. 
tive reason why the effort should be made. It is a 
curious policy to defend the democratic way of 
life from outside by undermining it from within, 
For that reason alone people who are neither 
unduly optimistic nor unduly idealistic will, I think, 
be unlikely to endorse Mr. Acheson’s views. They 
will hold that the effort to reach agreement with 
the Communist world is preferable to the alterna. 
tive depicted by the ex-Secretary of State. Charac. 
teristically Mr. Acheson, who has much to say of 
‘relations with non-Communist States,’ has noth- 
ing to say of the conditions for establishing 
relations with Communist States. For him, 
apparently, the world is to remain divided for 
ever. The first lesson of this book is that sincerity 
and high intentions are not enough. The second is 
that the good folk in this country who pin their 
hopes on the advent of a Democratic Administra- 
tion in the United States had better think again. 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Traditional 


The Idiom of the People. Edited by James Reeves, 
(Heinemann, 21s.) 


Mr. REEVES has selected a hundred-odd tradi- 
tional poems from the notebooks of Cecil Sharp, 
giving unexpurgated texts as Sharp could not. The 
result is delightful, and this book, following close 
upon The Common Muse of Messrs. Pinto and 
Rodway, should give popular poetry its rightful 
influence again. Not all these poems are orally 
extinct; some continue to be sung, though usually 
in debased versions and exclusively male com- 
munities. Yet they are, some of them, very old; 
Mr. Reeves prints one song that is really a 
medizval nonsense poem, and there are traces of 
authentic balladry, as well as poems of the sort 
known to the learned as chansons d’aventure and 
complaints of the mal mariée. As in the mummers’ 
plays, the letter has sometimes survived the spirit, 
and Sharp’s singers did not always know what 
they were singing about; but it is pretty striking 
to come upon the word courage used in the long- 
obsolete sense of ‘sexual vigour.’ 

The sexual conventions of this poetry are also 
archaic and extremely unofficial. The lovesongs 
are about fornication, usually followed by mar- 
riage; fornication is invariably fertile as well as 
pleasant, but marriage is sheer drudgery in bed 
and out, as if the singer were one of the Wife of 
Bath’s earlier husbands. Here is a smart piece of 
dialogue : 

O I have been sick since you have been gone 
My sickness was all for want of a man 
Poor wife said he 
Poor cuckold thought she. 
The sexual symbolism of the love-songs is very 
sophisticated and should have a strong modern 
appeal. The editor’s claim that these words don't 
deserve to be entirely passed over in favour of 
their accompanying tunes is well justified; there 
are some passages that should certainly not have 
lain so long obscure. 

Mr. Reeves’s introduction sets out to make sense 
of some of the songs; he convinces me that ‘the 
foggy dew’ means ‘unwanted virginity.’ His notes 
could have been fuller; for instance, ‘The Ram- 
bling Boy’ is interesting for the glimpse it gives of 
a criminal’s view of Fielding’s admired reforms at 
Bow Street. And ‘dag’ means not ‘dagger’ but 
‘pistol.’ FRANK KERMODE 
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Waking Dream 


Selected Writings of Gérard de Nerval. Translated with a critical introduction and notes 


by Geoffrey Wagner. (Peter Owen, 25s.) 


‘Celui . . . qui veut écrire son réve’ (declared 
Paul Valéry more than thirty years ago in his 
essay on La Fontaine) ‘se doit d’étre infiniment 
éveillé.’ Much earlier, exactly the same precept 
had been put into practice by Gérard de Nerval, a 
writer who spent most of his existence on the 
frontiers of the dream-world, who had ‘twice 
traversed the Acheron’—by which he intended us 
to understand that he had been twice relegated 
to a madhouse—yet, even during the darkest 
period of his sufferings, seems always to have 
remained extraordinarily lucid. His masterpiece, 
Sylvie, is a lyrical essay in clear, straightforward 
storytelling. True, the story has curious under- 
currents and contains a detailed exposition of 
some of Nerval’s stranger theories. But it is told 
with touching ‘simplicity, and with a careful 
avoidance of any form of literary humbug, so 
that the effect it produces is at once fantastic and 
realistic. Its author had discovered an important 
truth by exploring the labyrinth of his own 
obsessive dreams; and his discoveries afterwards 
inspired the very different author of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu. Proust is said to have 
been devoted to Sylvie, which describes how 
memories of three women, whom he has formerly 
loved, persist in dominating the narrator’s mind, 
and how those three contrasted faces merge at 
length into a single image. He writes of an 
emotional pattern that recurs again and again— 
just such a recurrent pattern as runs through 
Proust’s enormous narrative. 

Gérard de Nerval was born on May 22, 1808, 
and committed suicide, in somewhat mysterious 
circumstances, on January 24, 1855. During his 
youth he encountered the innocent peasant girl, 
whom he immortalised as Sylvie, and caught a 
glimpse of the notorious Madame de Feuchéres, 
mistress of the ill-fated Prince de Condé, who 
had installed his English favourite at the Chateau 
de Chantilly, not far from Nerval’s paternal home. 
He saw ‘Adrienne’ riding in the forest; but appar- 
ently he did not speak to her. And, at a later 
period, he developed a wild passion for a minor 
actress named Jenny Colon, in whose service he 
soon squandered the small fortune he had in- 
herited from his parents. Each of these became an 
ideal love; but none of them did he seek to 
approach in the flesh. Above all else, he was a 
romantic visionary; and his works (apart from 
more or less journalistic efforts) were haunted by 
phantoms of the women he had loved and lost. 

Nerval’s closing work, Aurélia, was left unfin- 
ished when he died—an immensely ambitious 
attempt to trace the connection between sanity 
and madness, and to elucidate, now that he had 
recrossed the Acheron and returned to normal 
waking existence, the strange and wonderful 
dreams that he had enjoyed upon the opposite 
shore. ‘Our dreams’ (he announces) ‘are a second 
life’; he could not penetrate ‘without a shudder 
those ivory and horned gates which separate us 
from the invisible world.’ But Nerval’s sanity, as 
he wrote, had again begun to break down; and, 
although some of the delusions he describes are 
dramatic and beautiful, a reader who gropes 
through the labyrinth is often at a loss to follow 
his thread. Awurélia, however, is a remarkable 
document; and Mr. Geoffrey Wagner has quite 
rightly found room for it. 

Mr. Wagner’s English version is agreeably fluent 
and smooth; Sylvie retains some of its charm; and 
he has also translated Emilie, a short story 
of a comparatively conventional type, for which 


he might have done better to substitute an extract 
from the Voyage en Orient. Nerval’s most famous 
poems, ‘El Desdichado,’ ‘Delfica,’ ‘Vers Dorés,’ 
are, of course, almost untranslatable—so closely is 
their symbolism interwoven and so much does 
their effect depend on the delicate relationship 
of imagery and music. Mr. Wagner has, therefore, 
rendered them literally and provided us with a 
key or a crib, rather than with an imaginative re- 
creation. Nerval was at times a lunatic, but (as 
Mr. Wagner’s preface reminds us) never a man 
who ‘indulged in lunacy.” Something of Nerval’s 
visionary genius—his blend of wild enthusiasm 





| 
| 


and cool intelligence—shines forth in the pages of | 


the present volume. PETER QUENNELL 


Flower of Cities 


A History of London Life. By R. J. Mitchell and 
M.D. R. Leys. (Longmans, 25s.) 


The Royal Albert Hall. By Ronald W. Clark. | 


(Hamish Hamilton, 25s.) 
Miss MITCHELL and Miss Leys are professional 
historians; their book proclaims itself a ‘history’; 


and its 286 pages of text bristle with 886 footnotes. | 


But it is so planned that no single department of 
London life receives adequate or continuous treat- 
ment: three, four or five subjects are dealt with, 
a couple of pages apiece, under each of fifteen 
such chronological headings as ‘John Evelyn's 
London, ‘Rowlandson’s London,’ and ‘Prince 
Albert’s London,’ and it seems to be pure caprice 
that decides that the city’s Jews, for instance, 
should be dealt with under the general heading 
of ‘Fitzstephen’s London, so that three pages are 
devoted to the period 1087-1290, and one sentence 
to the six centuries that follow; that the public 
eating habits of Londoners should be a seven- 
teenth-century study only, and pretty summarily 
dealt with at that; and that one page should have 
to suffice for London’s fogs, finding room for one 
quotation from Evelyn and one from Dickens. 
Were it not for the pretentiousness of its claim to 
the higher rank of history, one would be more 
grateful for what is, in fact, an agreeable miscel- 
lany, the product of wide reading, and a promising 
bran-tub for such lucky dips as dredge up a 
fifteenth-century ‘common bawd’ called Joan 
Jolybody, and three consecutive entries in the 
index that read, ‘Stench, insupportable,’ ‘Stink, the 
Great, and ‘Stinking Lane.’ 

If Miss Mitchell and Miss Leys are too grass- 
hopper-minded to be taken as serious chroniclers, 
the same cannot be said of Mr. Clark, who 
devotes to one London building, less than a cen- 
tury old, as many pages as they do to a thousand 
years of the whole city, and enormously more 
clichés. Nothing seems to have been missed, from 
Henry Cole’s visit, in 1862, to Windsor where, 
in the late Prince Consort’s room, in which ‘his 
hat and gloves were laid out in the accustomed 
way,’ the Queen ‘said she had no taste, used only 
to listen to him, not worthy to untie his latchet’ 
—and approved Cole’s plan for a Chorus Hall as 
a memorial to Albert, to the governing Council's 
refusal to let the Hall to Malcolm Muggeridge in 
1956, for fear of disturbance, for a meeting to pro- 
test against the official reception of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev—a meeting eventually held without 
trouble in Manchester. Between the recording of 
these two events are anecdotes of politicians, con- 
ductors, wrestlers and folk-dancers, Charles 
Cochran, Horatio Bottomley, and others, but 
nosing them out is uncommonly tedious. 

CYRIL RAY 





THE ROAD TO 


MAYERLING 
Richard Barkeley 


Perhaps one of the most discussed and 
mysterious happenings of the last hundred 
years has been the death of Crown Prince 
Rudolph. In this book, the author of The 
Empress Frederick offers a solution. Book 
Society recommend. Illustrated. 25s 


THE END OF 
NORTH’S MINISTRY 


1780 - 82 
lan R. Christie 


‘A scholarly account, in meticulous detail, 
of these two important years . . . a worthy 
addition to the series England in the Age of 
the Amer.can Revolution . . . of fascinating 
interest to all students of eighteenth-century 
politics.’—Manchester Guardian. 40s 


* 


SCHUBERT 
A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 
Maurice J]. E. Brown 


‘The whole book is full of penetrating truth 
and of most admirable, stylish and distinc- 


| tive writing.—Eric BLom The Observer. 


Illustrated. 30s 


* 


LANGUAGE AND 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF 
John Wilson 


The author seeks to bridge the long existing 
gulf fixed between Christian belief and 
modern British philosophy. 9s 6d 


GIVE ME 


POSSESSION 


Paul Horgan 


‘The basis of the tale is thoughtful and 
moving and the telling is first-rate... a 
pleasure to read."—Oxford Times. 13s 6d 


CONVERSATIONS 


WITH A WITCH 
James Wellard 


‘Clear and credible and most moving.’— 
Weekly Scotsman. ‘It is a pleasure to give 
100 per cent. marks.’— Yorkshire Evening 
Post. 13s 6d 


MACMILLAN 








Second Heaviest 


Bourbon Leader: Grover Cleveland and the 
Democratic Party. By H. S. Merrill; edited by 
Oscar Handlin. (A. and C. Black, 18s.) 


GROVER CLEVELAND was the second heaviest 
President of the United States (Taft was the 
heaviest). His weight and his solidity were sym- 
bolic of his largely negative role: He stood firm if 
not four-square (he was too round for that) and 
he performed one important public service in 
defending the rights of the presidency against 
Congressional aggression made endemic by the 
long domination of a Republican Party more than 
content with fainéant presidents and with Speakers 
who acted like mayors of the palace. True, Cleve- 
land had very inadequate ideas of the leadership 
possibilities of the presidency. He was not, in fact, 
an effective leader in the American political tradi- 
tion. As Mr. Merrill admirably puts it, ‘Cleveland 
possessed the personal qualities to command but 
not to lead.’ He was firm but he was also pig- 
headed. And, far more important, he was blind 
and deaf to the rising cry of social protest. 

Mr. Merrill is one of the revisers of American 
party history in this period, a disciple of the 
school whose leader is Professor Woodward. He 
can see virtue in Tammany Hall and something 
less than admirable in Cleveland's rigid laisser- 
faire doctrine and practice. When we reflect that 
in his own time Cleveland was as much the idol 
of the ‘Mugwumps,’ the ‘eggheads’ of the age, as 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson was of the latter in our time, 
the degree to-which American history has been 
rewritten is made: apparent. Cleveland was the 
best, the only effective President between Lincoln 
and the first Roosevelt, but our sympathies are 
directed to such independent critics of the social 
order as Ignatius’ Donnelly and Governor 


“What is 
IMPORTANT 
about 
THE TREASON 
CAGE 


is that it reveals ably and 
vividly the emergence, through 
the trials themselves, of a 
growing multi-racial opposi- 


tion. ... This spectacle of an 
opposition working with the 
Africans and not for them is 
bound to be a _ heartening 
One.” ROGER FALK, SPECTATOR 


ANTHONY SAMPSON 


“(his) account is vivid in nar- 
rative and serious in assess- 
ment.” pavip BATEMAN, WESTERN 
MAIL 


Illustrated 21s. 


HEINEMANN 








Altgeld rather than to the respectable reformers, 
promoters of civil service reform and advocates 
of a low tariff who formed Cleveland’s entourage 
and provided his claque. But some of these 
associates, notably William Whitney, were men 
of great ability and effective public servants. In a 
limited way, the two Cleveland Administrations 
were a ‘good thing.’ But a more adroit politician 
might have held the Democratic Party together in 
1896 and have hastened its adjustment to the 
modern world, the task left to Woodrow Wilson. 
One question suggests itself. Cleveland was 
accused in the campaign of 1884 of having 
fathered a bastard. He admitted that he might 
have clone so. In 1884 it was possible for politi- 
cians to pretend, and the clergy to believe, that 
Cleveland’s conduct was not only wicked but rare. 
This is an admirable little book even if English 
readers will not get all its allusions and 
even if Mr. Merrill seems to have missed the 

meaning of the allusion to Captain Bragg. 
D. W. BROGAN 


Right True Idiom 


A Dictionary of Abstract Painting. By Michel 
Seuphor. (Methuen, 42s.) 


Brancusi. By David Lewis. (Tiranti, 18s.) 

Despite the detractors and resisters, there’s little 
doubt that abstract art has been gaining adherents 
rapidly in recent years. In every country where art 
is alive, most—though not all—of the young 
painters and sculptors work in an abstract or near- 
abstract idiom; and the public at last begins to 
see what it’s all about and even decides it likes 
some of it. In his new book, which is a history 
and justification of abstract painting as well as a 
dictionary, M. Seuphor says quite simply that it’s 
the pictorial language of our century, just as 
naturalism was the language of the nineteenth, 
and, as a historian, it looks to me as if he’s right. 
Abstraction now has as strong a grip on the under- 
fifty artists as twelve-note music has on the yourig 
composers—the movements are, in fact, compar- 
able, and in each case the doctrinaire first genera- 
tion has now been left behind. The young artist is 
offered an exhilarating prospect: so much is pos- 
sible and so much is happening. For abstract art 
is not a single style, but twenty and more; some 
worthless I’ve no doubt, but others of <he utmost 
expressive power. 

Anyone who learns to look at abstract art soon 
shares some of this excitement. Resistance is 
partly a question of prejudice, and one can only 
await the moment of revelation. And it is partly a 
question of time. It is partly, too, a test of whether 
you like pictures for pictorial or, as is often the 
case, for literary reasons. To quote M. Seuphor: 
‘Painting is not a matter of subject, but of colour, 
form, sensibility, composition.’ The complaint that 
abstract art is anti-nature because it is not con- 
cerned with representation (or imitation) is also 
misconceived. In any case, we have now reached 
what one can almost call a post-abstract stage in 
the development of painting, where M. Seuphor’s 
rather dogmatic attitude to what is abstract and 
what is not seems a little unreal. Artists like 
Nicholas de Stael, William Scott and de Kooning 
have not reverted to figurative painting, but have 
come out at the other side, so to speak. 

Apart from his very persuasive arguments, M. 
Seuphor provides a great deal of useful informa- 
tion, very well presented. A poet and painter him- 
self, he was one of Mondrian’s closest friends, and 
played an active part in the abstract movement in 
Paris between the wars. He admits to being gener- 
ous—sometimes too generous, I fear. One feels 
that any painter who rallies to the flag is deemed 
worthy of a mention. Some abstract painters are 
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certainly very bad indeed, and do much to dis. 
credit the movement in the public eye. Of course 
anyone used to looking at such work critically can 
quickly sort them out, for the problems are no 
different here than in any other period. 

M. Seuphor’s book was not written for an 
English audience, and his account of the English 
contribution to abstract art is neither accurate nor 
adequate. Since our contribution, with a few 
exceptions, is of little international account, one 
cannot blame M. Seuphor, but his English pub. 
lishers might have done something to make good 
this defect. As it is they claim to provide reproduc- 
tions of work by a number of English painters 
which, in fact, are not present. 

Sculptors are not included in M. Seuphor’s 
Dictionary, and this does impair its usefulness as 
the development of abstract painting and sculp- 
ture has been so closely associated. Fortunately, 
Mr. Lewis’s book on Brancusi does a great deal 
to fill the gap. As he justly says, Brancusi creaied 
a bridge between the Renaissance tradition and 
abstract scuplture, ‘the pure sculpture of form, 
space, light and movement.’ ALAN BOWNESS 


Ghostly Eminence 


The Political System of Napoleon III. By 
Theodore Zeldin. (Macmillan, 24s.) 


Many Frenchmen have looked scornfully on the 
years of parliamentary government in France as 
an inglorious interlude in their history. In the 
perpetual search for good and stable government 
these people have displayed a recurrent tendency 
to turn by way of revolution and anarchy towards 
a personal centralised autocracy; only to be re- 
minded in time that. dictatorship has its own 
peculiar drawbacks, and the same restless cycle 
then begins all over again. 

The career of Napoleon III is a case history in 
point, and Dr. Zeldin has isolated one moment of 
the cyclical process in his study of the Second 
Empire’s decline. The author does not quite justify 
the high. pretentiousness of his preface, but his 
examination of the voting pattern in successive 
elections between 1852 and 1870 is excellenily 
documented and concisely written. He gives many 
examples of the limitations on the Emperor's 
power, and partially explains why the regime lost 
ground and came to depend on a different class of 
people as the years went by. In particular he looks 
at the provinces to see how local prefects some- 
times retained a distinct and formidable authority 
of their own. He also shows how the mayor in 
each village possessed sufficient patronage to be 
usually the decisive voice in any election. 

On many detailed points this book teaches 
something new about Bonapartism and a good 
deal about the technique of electioneering and 
the moulding of public opinion. But it is question- 
able whether one should accept the conclusion 
that the politicians in Paris after all had so little 
influence on the course of events. Louis Napoleon 
himself remains the chief enigma, and this book 
does not do much to illuminate the strange work- 
ings of his mind. The Emperor wrote and spoke 
so little that he still appears to us like a ghost in 
the political machine which had grown up around 
him. Ultimately his need to build a party and 
secure the throne for his son led him to try .to 
liberalise his empire, but in retrospect there is 
something pathetic about this attempt, and it 
was too half-hearted to succeed. Like some 
other historical dictators he wilted in power, 
and became more and more isolated, less and less 
in touch with what people were saying and doing. 
It hardly needed the war of 1870 to bring the 
wheel round again full circle, for the old cycle 
had never come to a complete stop. 

DENIS MACK SMITH 
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NEW NOVELS 


16, 








Imperial Preferences 


The Mighty Fallen. By Charles Whiting. (Cape, 
15s.) 

Sun Trap. By Felicity Shaw. (Blond, 15s.) 

My Mother was Hanged. By E. S. Willards. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) 

The Setting Sun. By Osamu Dazai. (Peter Owen, 
16s.) 

The Little Old Admiral. By Louis Golding. 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


TROUBLE in yet another Arab State. The insurgents 
have murdered the local schoolmaster; the Emir 
is sitting sullenly about, stroking his favourite’s 
hair and telling the Consul that something of the 
kind was always bound to happen because of the 
elfeminacy of British rule; the Consul cannot 
believe that the people he has loved and served 
for twenty years could revert to barbarism over- 
night; the Inspector of Police knows different; and 
the upshot is, before many pages are done, that 
they all agree to send for the Redcoats. 

So a company of British soldiers arrives in 
trucks, led by a deadbeat Temporary Major, who 
turns out to be Eurasian in origin and therefore 
truly fanatical in his belief that it is still Britain’s 
destiny to rule. But the Subaltern who comes with 
him has learnt better: an alumnus of London 
University, this young man has found out, amidst 
the coffee bars and foreign films, that the Empire 
is out of date and in any case nobody wants it. 
He calls his company commander ‘Sir’ (it is a 
thorough unsmart regiment, as you have 
probably gathered already) and does what he is 
told with grim disapproval. As for the men, they 
just cannot understand what it has to do with them 
—if the bleeding wogs want the bleeding country; 
then let them bleeding well have it. Only the 


& 





THE 
BOARDMAN 
BLOODHOUND 


Read what the critics say 
about the latest choices... 
then read the books yourself 


THE TIGER 
AMONG US 
Leigh Bracket 


“A brilliant story of pursuit which carries full 
intellectual conviction’’ Julian Symons, Sunday Times. 
**An impressive little nightmare’’ 
Maurice Richardson, Observer. 
‘*Hard to beat . . as convincing as it is exciting”’ 
Francis Iles, Manchester Guardian. 
‘First class, out-of-the-rut story .. . absorbing, 





inteHigent”’ Philip Oakes, Evening Standard. 
John Boland 
‘Lively . .. with a murder method that might 


possibly be foolproof’’ Philip Oakes, Evening Standard. 
*‘Dope and murder with ingenious twists. Plenty 
of action’’ Evening News. 


The Best Mystery of the Year! 


ROOM TO SWING 
Ed Lacy 
Winner of the ‘Edgar’ award of the Mystery Writers 
of America. 
‘insistently readable’? — Christopher Pym, Spectator. 
‘*Tough, novel and satisfying’’ 
Philip Oakes, Evening Standard. 
THE TEAK FOREST 
Peter Ordway 
‘Unusual and unusually well-written”’ 
Julian Symons, Sunday Times. 


10s 6d each 

















Major; who is in any case half potty, seems to 
remember that this State is annually worth many 
millions to Britain in oil, and that even Welfare 
States have got to get money from somewhere. 

All this is well done by Mr. Whiting. He gets 
the desert right and this particular kind of Mid- 
land Regiment right, and his descriptions of the 
occasional skirmishing actions are precise and 
vivid. He makes the sound and unpopular point 
that the subaltern’s education and the national 
servicemen’s Welfare Eden have been partly 
paid for by the oil they are so uneager to defend. 
But when he goes on to show the subaltern slowly 
coming over to the methods and ideals of his com- 
mander, Mr. Whiting comes unstuck. The central 
personal relationship becomes totally bogus: and 
despite the author's narrative skill and his gift for 
atmosphere, the falsity of the dealings between 
the major and his subordinate disfigures an other- 
wise excellent book. 

Felicity Shaw’s second novel, Sun Trap, is a dry 
and witty little piece about a woman who arrives 
at a Mediterranean island to recapture her long- 
lingering painter husband from Calypso’s lair. I 
should say at once that this book is rather inclined 
to idle along and that lovers of clear-cut conclu- 
sions will close it with annoyance. But it has two 
merits. The conversations, in the first place, are 
acidly funny and very neatly timed. And secondly, 
Mrs. Shaw’s Mediterranean island, owing nothing 
at all to Douglas or Mackenzie, is original, up to 
date and with an atmosphere of its own. For one 
thing, it is British, so that ‘goings-on,’ submitted 
as they are to the censorship of the Commis- 
sioner’s wife, assume a _ cabbage-smelling 
provincial piquancy untasted in Nepenthe. 

My Mother was Hanged has been (rather 
well) translated from a Dutch original, but 
nevertheless concerns an English boy who learns, 
at the age of nineteen, that his mother was 
executed fifteen years before for murdering her 
lover. Thereafter both the boy and the book 
become obsessed with the question of capital 
punishment—both of them, as it turns out, being 
destroyed by the obsession. Now, no doubt capital 
punishment is a blot on modern civilisation, but 
Mr. Willards’s hysterical claim that it makes that 
civilisation meaningless is the merest nonsense. Or 
am | going to be told that sixth-century Athens 
and Renaissance Haly were meaningless as 
civilisations because forensic methods of disposal 
were none too nice? 

The Setting Sun, translated from the Japanese, 
describes the decline of a noble Japanese family. 
They are a tiresome lot at best, but in the middle 
of all the drugs and drink and ballyhoo there are 
occasional hints of dignity and melancholy which 
make this book worth reading. Louis Golding’s 
The Little Old Admiral is about a slum orphan who 
is befriended by a tramp and then joins the Royal 
Navy. The first part is not quite as nauseating as it 
sounds; and the naval scenes would be readable at 
least were it not for their raucous Navy League 
orthodoxy. SIMON RAVEN 


It’s a Crime 


The Tiger Among Us. By Leigh Brackett. 
(Boardman, 10s. 6d.) Powerful piece about young 
American who gets wantonly beaten up by gang 
of youngsters, for fun. The attack is so motiveless 
that there are no clues: the job of revenge is long, 
difficult and dangerous. Overwhelmingly matter- 
of-fact and, therefore, overwhelmingly exciting. 

A Shriek of Tyres. By Douglas Rutherford. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Read-+racing thriller—Silver- 
stone, Le Mans, the Mille Miglia—by a writer who 
deals superbly with speed.and action. Not so good 
on human relationships as his excellent previous 
novels; would anyone marry a girl who might have 
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been married before, and not bother to ask if she 
had? But this is the best writer I know on a sport 
few devotees of which are articulate: the Whyte- 
Melville of the open throttle. 

The Bachelors of Broken Hill. By Arthur 
Upfield. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) Newly published 
but patently earlyish adventure of the half- 
Australian aboriginal detective Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Instead of the sun-blasted outback about 
which Mr. Upfield writes so well, the city of 
Broken Hill, where unlikely characters spout 
stilted dialogue, and most of the detective-story 
rules are broken in course of preposterous plot. 
Bitterly disappointing to Upfield upholders. 

Corpse at the Carnival. By George Bellairs. 
(Gifford, 10s. 6d.) and The Grey Stranger. By 
Frances Crane. (Hammond, 10s. 6d.) If carnival 





“means ‘Nice’ to you, and port ‘Oporto,’ then these 


detective stories about carnival at Douglas, loM, 
and the death of a Californian port-wine grower, 
respectively, are informative, if a little less than 
breathlessly exciting. CHRISTOPHER PYM 


The Sound of Shakespeare 


Othello, Troilus and Cressida and As You Like It. 
Recorded by the Marlowe Society on Argo 
Records, £23 (approximately) in total. 


Equity has charged the Marlowe Society of Cam- 
bridge with blacklegging. Set on by the Arts Coun- 
cil and backed with a bit of Government money, 
the Marlowe have started to make long-playing 
records of the entire text of Shakespeare—in the 
Dover Wilson cdition, unfortunately, with its 
learned meddlings. The Marlowe are amateurs, 
on this occasion a corps of past and present 
members of the University, and the combination 
of clear speech and simple staging which marks 
their approach to Shakespearian production is 


PIGS 


I HAVE KNOWN 
Sacha Carnegie 


Sg 


X% “No man but a wit could have survived the 

trials and tribulations of starting a piggery 
% -:: uproarious success... page after page 
‘ of Jaughter.”’ Bristol Evg. Post. 
% 


With delightful illustrations. 18s. 


THE BUFF ENVELOPE 
-John Gilbert 


Soon to be filmed, this exciting first novel is 
set in communist-infiltrated post-war Singa- 
pore. Eric Simons: “1 found it deeply dis- 
turbing—a novel that should be widely read.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 15s. 


WOMEN AND EDWARD ;} 


Jane Gillespie 





A masterly novel of character and incident— 
“written with the author’s usual discern- 
ment.” Sunday Times. By the author of The 
Heatwave, ctc. 15s. 
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well enough known by now. Equity are arguing 
that ‘unless it is felt that amateur performance is 
better than professional,’ an amateur group should 
never have been hired to make these recordings. 
It is insulting to the profession for amateurs to 
be given substantial encouragement of this sort. 
And in any case, since the records are of a ‘pres- 
tige’ character, designed for schools and foreign 
parts, ‘only the best’ should have been good 
enough. A faintly truculent preface is sent out 
with the records and they also object to that. 

It is possible to feel that Equity have a fair 
case here while also feeling that they might have 
made less noise about it. For one thing no one 
takes kindly in the arts to such firm talk about 
principle and permission. We would all fall over 
ourselves to agree that professional actors are 
better and, indeed, that they have brought their 
profession to rare heights of achievement in recent 
years. But it almost seems as if Equity are exag- 
gerating the importance of the series in order to 
add to their own authority. English acting will not 
be judged by the recordings and for something 
of this kind one might think it was a suitable and 
eloquent move to call in the Marlowe, with their 
distinctive gifts and their record of service to the 
English theatre. It might have proved hard enough 
anyway to assemble a body of good professionals 
for as little money as was spent at Cambridge. 
One could think of some professionals—highly 
rewarded, contracts glittering with clauses—who 
would have made a very great hash of it indeed. 

In fact, the argument depends as much on the 
quality of the recordings as on an appeal to 
principle. And, granted that certain professionals 
could have done better, Equity might perhaps feel 
reassured by the first three plays that have been 
issued. The Marlowe preface makes a great point 
of the unsatisfactoriness of reading Shakespeare 
or (as it is usually played) of seeing it, and says 
that the spoken canon presents ‘the muse of 
Shakespeare in her triumph.’ They have cut down 
on sound effects, therefore, recorded almost every 
word at a fixed distance from the microphone, 
restricted the noise of stress and ceremony to a 
set of carefully authenticated signals from drums, 
hautboys, and so on, and treated the speech as a 
form of music. By ‘music’ they mean something, 

_ I suppose, which could conceivably run counter 
to sense at times. And no mattet how intelligently 
they spe:.. the verse there are certain features of 
each play which have suffered under this approach. 
In general the stateliness and stylisation are often 
overdone. Given the approach, however, the 
recordings are a considerable success. Every word 
is heard. And this is tremendously important in 
the circumstances, even though one would some- 
times be willing not to hear every word if it meant 
a tougher and more natural rendering, perhaps a 
less patrician Shakespeare. There are signs of 
under-rehearsal but the presentation of each play 
is sure and reliable. 

With the minor characters a certain fudging and 
inflation takes place. The gay are immensely gay, 
the old are older than the hills among which they 
sit, and the foolish (like Ajax) passing foolish. 
With some of the minor voices the Marlowe 
intonation stales into something fluting and excit- 
able; too much is said with an effect of indis- 
criminate upper-class elation—particularly in As 
You Like It. Troilus, a favourite Marlowe play, 
is the best, with an admirable Ulysses, an intense 
and tender Troilus and a Cressida whose subtle 
and varied delivery tends to show up the rigidity 
of some of the surrounding elocution. Othello 
comes off well, too, despite their genial Iago. 
Othello himself is growling, grand, and capable of 
the right stupidity. All three plays are good 
enough, and clear and spirited enough, to speak 
pretty loud in their own defence, KARL MILLER 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


GEM SALES SATISFACTORY IN VIEW OF 
U.S. RECESSION 


GROUP’S ASSETS OUTSIDE DIAMOND INDUSTRY 
NOW £88 MILLION 


“Tue following are extracts from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr. H. F. Oppenheimer, which has been 
circulated with the annual report and accounts. . . .” 


It has fallen to me to succeed my father as chair- 
man of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, and 
its subsidiary and associated companies. I am very 
grateful to my colleagues for the confidence they 
have shown in me and at the same time am deeply 
conscious of the great responsibility which is involved. 


An essential factor for the stability of the diamond 
trade is the close co-operation that has long existed 
between the producers of our group and the im- 
portant producers in the Belgian Congo, Angola, 
West Africa and Tanganyika whose production has 
for many years been marketed with our own. I would 
like to express my appreciation of the friendly spirit 
in which these producers have recently reaffirmed 
their confidence in our organisation, 


To our great regret, early this year Dr. J. T. 
Williamson, the discoverer of the diamond mine at 
Mwadui in Tanganyika territory, died. He was at 
once a figure of romance and a practical benefactor 
to Tanganyika. One could not fail to be impressed 
by his kindliness and his devotion to the interest 
of all who worked with him. Our sympathy goes 
out to his family and associates. 


Gem sales for the year 1957 at £52,818,096 con- 
stituted a record for the third successive year. 
Towards the end of the year, however, there was a 
marked falling off in demand. In view of the current 
economic recession in the United States it was to 
be expected that the gem trade would weaken, and 
the central selling organisation, in accordance with 
its established policy in such circumstances, reduced 
the quantity of diamonds offered to the market. I am 
glad to report, however, that the results for the 
first quarter of 1958 are more encouraging. Sales of 
gem diamonds for these three months ‘amounted to 
£10,513,699, as compared with. £10,972,484 for the 
same period of last year, which, in the circumstances, 
must be regarded as very satisfactory. 


Industrial sales for 1957 reached a satisfactory 
total of £23,954,016 but here again a serious falling- 
off in demand made itself felt towards the end of 
the year and this side of the business is still very 
weak. This is attributable not only to the business 
recession in the United States, but also to a con- 
siderable extent to the cessation of stockpiling pur- 
chases, with the exception of purchases of crushing 
boart, by the United States Government. 


In his statement last year, my father remarked 
that it was too early to predict where the remarkable 
achievement of the General Electric Company in pro- 
ducing synthetic industrial diamonds would lead. 
These synthetic diamonds consist of abrasive material 
which competes with the so-called crushing boart 
produced principally by the Société Miniere du 
Beceka at Bakwanga in the Belgian Congo. There is, 
so far as I am aware, no question of the synthetic 


production of the larger sizes and better qualities 
of industrials, and the production of synthetic gem 
stones is apparently regarded as entirely imprac- 
ticable. 


Extensive tests are now being undertaken by our 
diamond research laboratory in Johannesburg to 
determine the properties of the new material and its 
advantages and disadvantages as compared with 
natural diamond for various uses and under varying 
conditions. The Société Miniere du Beceka has re- 
cently substantially increased its productive capacity, 
and I would be very surprised indeed if the synthetics 
could be produced as cheaply as the natural stones. 
However, in the past the chief limitation on the use 
of diamonds for abrasive purposes has been the 
shortage of supply, and there may well prove to be 
room in the market both for the natural and the syn- 
thetic product. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The financial position of the group has been 
strengthened still further during the past year. Large 
financial reserves are essential for the stability of 
the trade, and under my father’s chairmanship the 
financial strength of the company was carefully built 
up. At the end of the year the group’s net cash 
assets totalled £26,959,607 in addition to which we 
held £9,496,532 in gilt-edged securities. When, in 
addition, the resources of the gem and industrial mar- 
keting companies, amounting to nearly £15,000,000 
are taken into account, it will be clear that the group 
has ample financial resources for the protection of 
the trade. 

As you are aware, our company has, in recent 
years, through its subsidiary De Beers Investment 
Trust Limited, invested substantial sums in the Union 
of South Africa and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland outside the diamond industry. This policy 
was continued during the year, and at the end of 
the year the value of the group’s investment outside 
diamonds amounted to £52,345,826 in addition to the 
cash assets to which I have already referred. 

We may look forward with confidence to in- 
creasing revenue from these outside investments, and 
in making them we have broadened the base of the 
company’s activities and added to its stability. 








Sir Victor Raikes’ office in Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia advise on the 
O best overseas Building Societies 
for safe investments 
His office will give you full information and 
free advice if you apply by air mail to P.O. 
Box 1567, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
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‘WAITING FOR GODOT’ AT THE TREASURY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


“Waitinc for Godot’ would be a 
good title for the present economic 
policy of the Treasury. The trouble 
about ‘Waiting for Godot’ is that 
if you wait indefinitely you begin 
to forget exactly what you are 
waiting for. You just go on wait- 
ing. If one may cast Mr. Macmillan 
and Mr. Amory in the parts of the 
two endearing tramps in Beckett’s 
play one can imagine them discus- 
sing the elusive nature of the Godot of expansion 
whose arrival they have been hoping for since 
1955. The older one, who had been a disciple of 
Keynes—a part which could be played brilliantly 
by Mr. Macmillan—begins to complain bitterly 
of the boredom of waiting. It is getting chilly, he 
says, I feel a depression blowing in from the 
Atlantic. Iam sure we ought to take some preven- 
tive action. We must have our umbrella plans 
ready for Godot’s arrival. The younger one (a 
part to which Mr. Amory would bring great per- 
sonal charm) reproves him for his impatience. You 
have been reading Keynes or Harrod again, he 
says. I told you to pay no attention to those 
academic economists. If we take action too soon 
it will put off Godot’s coming. Besides, it would 
look foolish to have our umbrellas up if it 
doesn’t rain. But it has been raining in the sterling 
area, replies the other. Their exports have dropped 
badly in the last six months and if you had read 
the papers today you would have seen that our 
own exports to the United States were 13 per cent. 
down in April on the average of the first three 
months. Wrong interpretation, says the other. One 
swallow does not make a summer and one month’s 
drop does not make a slump. If we have to wait 
for Godot—aren’t we all agreed that we have to 
wait for Godot?—we must not depress ourselves 
by looking at all this stunted growth around us: 
we must tell each other that we are fortifying the 
body economic and growing strong. How can we 
fortify the body economic, growls the older man, 
when you deliberately cut down my investment 
medicine? Godot would never stand for that. 


* * * 


At this point an angry discussion breaks out 
as to what is really stopping Godot’s arrival. The 
younger one declares that it is because Godot is 
scared of the inflationary antics indulged in by 
the older one’s friends from the trade unions. A 
lot of your bus friends, he says, came the other 
day, playing games and leap-frogging over one 
another and when Godot heard about it he was 
very upset and said that he would never come 
near us again. Nonsense, says the other, 1 told 
the busmen to go away because I was having a 
serious discussion with the railwaymen who are a 
very decent lot and I know Godot will not mind 
playing trains—diesel or electric—with the rail- 
waymen if they stay to have cold supper with us. 
By the way, what sort of cold supper have we 
got to offer them? Nothing really, replies the 
other, until October, but half a loaf perhaps in 
July. It will be very stale by then, the old man 
replies. Oh! I do wish Godot would come. I 
have told everyone he is coming soon. He can’t 
be very far off. Let’s go and get him. 

* * ” 


Wait a minute, says the younger and more 
cautious one. Godot promised to come when Ike 
sent a message. We must wait for the message. 
What message? The message about the American 
slump. When Ike says the word, Godot will show 
up. But what word? The word ‘1930.” When Ike 


says the slump is another 1930, Godot will jump 
to it. But how does Ike know when the slump is 
another 1930? He doesn’t, but he will do what he 
is told and he will be told to cut taxes when it 
is another 1930. But why doesn’t he cut taxes now 
to prevent another 1930? Because they tell him 
it isn’t a 1930; they tell him that the Government 
is pumping in as much money as private enter- 
prise is withdrawing. Then why is there a slump? 
Because the people have turned against their 
motor-cars and won’t buy any and because the 
motor-car makers have turned against Mr. 
Reuther, the union boss, and won’t stomach his 
big talk. So they want a slump? They don’t want 
a 1930 slump. You mean they want a 1958 slump? 
Perhaps—until boss Reuther changes his tune. 
They know they can always stop a slump at any 
time when they cut taxes. But you say they don’t 
want to cut taxes? Well, those quibbling academic 
economists you quote so much, they want to cut 
taxes, but the hard-money bankers, they don’t— 
because the Budget is already unbalanced $3 bil- 
lion. Billions! Who is using inexact words now? 
You mean $3,000 million. All right—$3,000 mil- 
lion. The bankers say that if they cut taxes the 
Budget will be unbalanced $10,000 million and 
that’s inflation again. But hasn't Ike told them 
that the Budget is unbalanced because the slump 
has reduced revenues and if they cut taxes and end 
the slump, then the Budget won’t be unbalanced 
very long? Don’t be silly: Ike doesn’t know all 
that. But he will do what the bankers tell him. 
You mean he will never cut taxes? And Ike will 
never send a message? And Godot will never turn 
up? I never said Godot will never turn up. But 
we mustn't provoke him. We must go on waiting. 
For what? 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HROGMORTON STREET never lost its faith in a 

settlement of the wage crisis on tic railways 
and the marking down of prices in the gill-edged 
market was very moderate. The new GALLAHER 
6 per cent. debenture (issued at 96) opened on 
Wednesday at 964 and was quickly 97. Bargain 
hunters on the whole have been disappo ated. 
The strike at the PRESSED STEEL works did not 
affect motor shares, but it was another reminder 
to me that metor shares are better left alone while 
the export boom. is based not so much on rising 
world trade as on the whims of the American 
market. More attention was given to DUNLOP on 
the unexpected restoration of the dividend to 14 
per cent. and the sharp recovery in trading profits 
from £15 to nearly £20 million. The group net 
profit was over 40 per cent. up and earnings on 
the equity came to over 32 per cent. The jump 
in the 10s. shares to 18s. 6d. still leaves a yield of 
7.8 per cent., but DUNLOP RUBBER is usually 
expected to give a greater than average yield in 
view of the sharp changes in its past fortunes. 


Investment Trust Equities 

Continuing my search for safe equities at this 
uncertain time when we cannot yet be certain that 
a ‘bull market has begun, I would add select 
investment trust equities to those in the home 
consumer and chemical trades. There is no doubt 
that those investment trusts which have a high 
proportion of their capital in preference shares 
stand to gain more than others from the new 10 
per cent. flat profits tax. It is impossible for an 
outsider to work out the exact profits tax position 
because it is not known how much of the income 
is ‘franked’ (on which no profits tax is charge- 
able), but one must remember that dollar income 





RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA) 





SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3!ist DECEMBER, 1957 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


Share Cyt —fetetnt, ey Shares of 5s. each, £850,000. Less held in Reserve, 549,005 Shares of 5s. each, £137,251 
ism of Sle’ Gd. per Share on 215,699 Shares issied ducing the year ai 63s. 6d. pee shave, £629,164: 

f.. ing the year at 69s. 6d. per share, £1,563, 

Revenue Reserves—For Investments, £7,304,532. For Exploration, £252,985. For Retiring Gratuities, £60,000. Profit and Loss 


Issved—2,850,995 Shares 
Share Premium 
Premium of 64s. 6d. share on 484,901 Shares issued during 
ital Expenses, £2 


Account, £433,003... me 


£712,749 


; Less increase of 
. £2,169,395 


. £8,050,520 
£10,932,664 


PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 


Quoted Shares, Debentures, Government Stocks, 
Jess amounts written off, but in no case above Stock E 
Unquoted Shares, etc., at Cost or Directors’ valuation 
. ETS— 
Peat Seine 6 Cont ove . 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings £71,527, Loans £23,000 
CURRENT ASSETS— ; 
Stores, £15,270; Leans and 
Cash Deposits, 


Deduct: 1 


LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 
Creditors, £380,937; 
Provisi 


whichever is the lower, £693,635 


£464,214; Subsidiary Companies—Current Accounts, £4,165; 


for Claims in Respect of Forfeited Dividends, £46,268  ... 


ete., Stock Exchange value—£10,593,027. Investments are valued at cost 


value. £7,635,049 
- £8,328,684 


1,186 
39,095 
99,893 


94,523 


Options, £355,000; Debtors and Payments in Advance, £97,386; Dividends Receivable, £311,253: 
Fixed and on Call, £2,439,529; Cash at Bankers and in Hand, £46,425... ose ---  £3,264,863 


895,584 
2,369,279 


£10,932,664 


— 
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EXTRACT FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 








2 has eA: Eg 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 31st December. 1956 


Deduct: Dividends—Nos. 108 of 2s. 9d. and 109 of 3s. per share 
Transfer to Exploration Reserve ... ale aN id 


BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 3ist December, 1957 eve eve coe 


£768,910 
427,504 


1,196,414 


763,41¥ 


£433,003 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co. Ltd., 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2 
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VINE PRODUCTS 





INCREASE IN PROFITS 
LORD MARCHWOOD'S. SPEECH 


THE thirty-second annual general meeting of Vine 
Products, Ltd., was held on May 8 at Surbiton. 

The Viscount Marchwood, M.B.E., chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his speech, said: 

The accounts show a very satisfactory increase in 
the trading profits of the Group, being an improve- 
ment even on the 1955 figures, which at that time were 
the best in the company’s history. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that, for the reasons stated in the 
directors’ report, this improvement cannot be attri- 
buted solely to increased sales. 

As you well know, one of our main problems is 
the purchasing of the raw materials essential for our 
business and these, once again, have been subject to 
violent fluctuations during the year under review, and 
continue to be so during the current year. 


SUCCESS OF RSVP SHERRY 


Nevertheless, last autumn, in response to many 
requests from the trade, we introduced a superior 
Cream Sherry produced from the juice of selected 
Spanish grapes in an attractive pack under the name 
“RSVP,” selling at 7s. 6d. a bottle. The “RSVP” 
introduction met with such an instantaneous response 
that we had hardly sufficient supplies to meet the 
demand. As a result of this success we have now 
decided to market an “RSVP” Old Ruby, also made 
from Spanish grape juice which will be available 
in July and which will, we hope, prove equally 
acceptable. 

Sales of BritviC Fruit Juice continued to expand 
and in 1957 they reached a record figure, exceeding 
the previous 1955 record by a reasonable margin. 

You will have read in the Press of BritviC’s new 
venture in the canned fruit trade. It is too early yet 
to do more than say I am confident that by offering 
fruit of the finest quality, in keeping with the com- 
pany’s reputation for excellence, the name of BritviC 
will be brought before an even wider public. 


INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


Last year I referred to the competition which 
British wines were facing from the lower-strength 
blended Commonwealth wines. This competition was 
intensified during 1957. However, as a result of the 
recent Budget the advantage in duty on blended wine 
previously enjoyed by the Commonwealth producer 
has now been reduced though not eliminated. 

Moreover, we now contemplate the marketing of 
a range of Commonwealth wines under the V.P. 
label and through the V.P. organisation, which will, 
1 feel sure, compete satisfactorily in this sphere. 

One adverse feature of the Budget has been an 
inevitable and fairly substantial loss on those wines 
on which duty had already been paid. 

The consolidated profit and loss account shows an 
increase in profit before taxation of £70,636 although 
the profit after taxation shows an increase of only 
£11,779. 

As always, our intention is to continue stream- 
lining our production lines and during the year our 
bottling units have been further modernised, this 
enabling us to bottle considerable quantities of wine 
for customers at competitive rates. 

I am always hesitant of forecasting future pros- 
pects, but, despite the fact that trading in the first 
three months of this year has been rather slow, I 
feel we may reasonable expect another successful 
year in 1958. 

Discussions over the European Free Trade Area 
are still proceeding. At present agricultural products, 
which include wines, are excluded from the negoti- 
ations, but some feeling of anxiety must persist in 
the minds of all connected with the wine trade until 
more detailed information is available. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the proposed dividend of 25 per cent., 
less tax, on the Ordinary Stock was approved. 








is not ‘franked.’ GUARDIAN and SECOND GUARDIAN, 
which have much less in dollar investments than 
most trusts, stand to gain from the profits tax as 
each has £1 million in preference shares to match 
£1 million in ordinary. The dividend yields obtain- 
able are 6 per cent. on Guardian at 60s. and 
Second Guardian at 30s. INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has £2.2 million in preference 
against £3.2 million in ordinary (after the scrip 
issue) and the 5s. shares at 15s. 6d. yield 5.1 per 
cent. on the basis of 16 per cent. dividend forecast 
on the increased capital. I also favour LONDON 
AND CLYDESDALE, which is wisely raising new 
capital to take advantage of the high yields now 
obtainable on British securities. It has just issued 
one in three new 5s. shares at par. These are 
quoted at 15s. 9d. The directors anticipate that 
dividends of 174 per cent. should be paid on the 
increased capital, giving a yield of 54 per cent. 


Overseas Banks 

Some high yields can be obtained from overseas 
banks. For example, a yield of 7.6 per cent. from 
the NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND at 23s. 
(on the Is. 9.6d. dividend) reflects investment 
disquiet at the recession in that country, while 
7.35 per cent. from the STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA at 33s. 6d. (on the 2s. 6d. dividend) sug- 
gests investment dislike of South African politics. 
Brighter prospects, I am told, now face the BANK 
OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA, which last re- 
ported a 30 per cent. rise in profits. The directors 
stated that many years had passed since profit 
remittances from South America had caused so 
little concern. This bank, together with the BANK 
OF MONTREAL, has set up a new bank to be called 
the Bank of London and Montreal to trade in 
the Caribbean area where there is something like 
a banking vacuum. The chairman is Sir George 
Bolton, chairman also of the parent bank, and a 
director of the Bank of England. At 29s. the shares 
yield 6.15 per cent. on the basis of the 1s. 9.6d. 
dividend last covered 14 times. 


Oil Shares In Dispute 


Having expressed the view that conditions in 
the oil industry did not yet warrant fresh invest- 
ment in oil shares, SHELL and BRITISH PETROLEUM 
rose promptly on American buying only to fall 
again on the news of the Syrian disorders. I have 
seen the American brokers’ circulars which make 
out a strong case for these two shares as being 
the cheapest of the international oil equities, but 
American buying is not always safe to follow. 
British Petroleum certainly had an excellent 
account to render in a difficult year—its profits in 
the second half being a third higher than in the 
first—but the political risk is greater than ever, 
even if the Americans believe otherwise. The 
market is being sustained by the promise of 
another scrip bonus. BURMAH OIL disappointed the 
optimists who had expected a higher dividend and 
had not bargained for a 27 per cent. fall in the 
profits of the trading enterprise in India, Pakistan 
and Burma. The shares came back from 78s. 
to 70s. on the report but recovered to 72s. 
with the rest of the market. At this price on the 
1s. 7d. tax-free dividend the gross yield is nearly 
6.1 per cent. The present value of its holdings in 
BP and Shell works out at 75s. 6d., so the investor 
is again buying the Indian and Burmah business 
for less than nothing. I adhere to my previous 
preference for CANADIAN EAGLE if an investment 
in oil is wanted outside the Middle East. My 
recommendation was certainly justified by the 
report, which revealed a 23 per cent. rise in net 
profits. The dividend was raised from 2s. to 2s. 3d. 
(of which 35-100ths ranks for tax relief). At 
56s. 6d. for the registered the gross yield is 4.95 
per cent. 
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COMPANY NOTES 


ORTH Central Wagon and Finance Com 

pany has produced some impressive figure 
for 1957. Amounts reserved for future profits stanq 
at over 124 per cent. of the hirers’ balances of £2 
million, which we believe is higher than the re 
serve percentage provided by any of the othe 
large finance companies. The net profit has falle 
by 14 per cent., but this was to be expected afte 
the peak figures of 1956, which amounted t 
£536,572. This company’s board of directors ha 
always been most conservative in the management 
of its affairs. This year it added £750,000 fo fred 
reserves and merely maintained the dividend at 
174 per cent., although this was covered seve 
times by profits. The 10s. ordinary shares yield 
2.7 per cent. at the price of 70s. 


Transport Development Group is the new and 
very appropriate name for General Lighterage 
(Holdings) Ltd. The policy of the company, unde 
the chairmanship of Mr. P. S. Henman, is one 
of expansion, for over the past five years the 
capital employed in the company nas been in- 
creased from £768,000 to £2.33 million. Last year 
the Erith and Dartford Lighterage Co. was 
acquired, operating 70 barges and some 30 road 
vehicles. Now it is intended to increase the 
authorised capital of the Group from £2 to £3 
million. Although the trading profit rose by 
22 per cent. the net profit for the past year was 
a little lower than before. The dividend has, how- 
ever, been increased from 11 per cent. to 125 per 
cent., to which is added 1 per cent. tax free from 
capital profits as against 14 per cent. tax free 
previously. It is known that results for the first 
four months of 1958 are ahead of those for the 
same period of last year, so that, all being well, 
the dividend should at least be maintained. The 5s, 
ordinary shares at 8s. 6d. yield 7.3 per cent. 

The maintenance of the 20 per cent. dividend 
by Barton and Sons is fully justified when it is 
noted that earnings have increased from 503 
per cent. to 71 per cent. It is also proposed to 
issue a one-for-one scrip issue. The past year 
under the new chairman, Mr. H. Prichards, has 
been the best the company has experienced. The 
chief business of the group is the manufacture of 
steel tubes and fittings; other sections cater for the 
motor and allied trades. There are subsidiary con- 
panies in Canada and South Africa which are now 
trading more profitably than before. At 15s. 9d. 
the 5s. ordinary shares yield 6.3 per cent. 

The annual report of Evans Medical Supplies 
is accompanied by a very interesting brochure on 
the Burma pharmaceutical industry. Evans Med 
cal Co. has been responsible for this project and 
as managing agents will retain their interest for 
many years. They have also completed arrange: 
ments with the Liberian Government for distribu- 
tion of pharmaceuticals in that country. The con- 
pany has been appointed national distributors of 
American and Canadian Salk vaccine. 

The Company has excellent up-to-date factory 
premises at Speke and is enlarging its research 
laboratories there. It is significant that the fixed 
assets appear in the balance sheet at £1,003,482, 
but are insured for £2,059,000, whilst the liquid 
position has improved, cash exceeding bank over 
drafts by £70,000, whereas a year ago the position 
was reversed. 

This is an old-established company and Mr. lan 
Ferguson, the chairman, is reasonably confident 
of the outlook for the future. He believes that the 
fast-expanding section manufacturing and dis 
tributing speciality products for human and veter- 
inary use will soon equal the pharmaceutical side 
of the business. At 7s. 9d. the 5s. ordinary shares 
yield 8 per cent. on the dividend of 12} per cent. 
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ast JEREZ DE LA ee > N EW 
~ ‘LINKED DEPOSIT’ 
PLAN 


goo"? 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


SHERRY 


Se. 
§: 35 SeerHina LANE EC? 


An extra 10/- per cent 


For over so years DRY SACK— ; NS per annum on half of 


Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— . ’ 
iimsemimaenie © ia == your ‘Planet’ Investment 
throughout the world. = g 
Available also, of course, g When announced to existing shareholders, the Planet “Linked Deposit” 
in half flasks. A Plan met with instant success. It was something new in Building Society 

z Finance and gave more Interest and greater security to the Investor. It is 
now open—with all its advantages—to new Investors in the Planet Building 
Society. Briefly the Plan is as follows. Half your Investment can be at the 
high and special deposit rate of 44% net; the other half in Shares at 33% 
net. It is strictly limited; you cannot have more than half your entire 
investment on deposit at this exceptionally high rate of Interest. But on 
this half, whatever happens to Interest rates in general, you are guaranteed 
the full 44% net for twelve months. 


Full details of this new plan can be obtained from 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY 8Q., LONDON, E.C.2 Tel: MONarch 8985 
FOUNDED 1848 (Member of The Building Societies Association) 











HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 


Tue Forty-SixtH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, Sth June, 1958, at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. 

The following is the Statement of the CHatRMAN, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year to March 3lst, 1958: 

Before turning to this year’s activities of the Bank I would like to refer, with regret, to the death of our colleague Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. Although as a result of the 
many important positions which he held in South Africa he was not often able to attend our meetings, his advice on a great many subjects was very valuable to us and we 
shall miss him sadly. We are, however, assured of friendship and close contact with those who follow him in his business. 

During the year, owing to his age, Mr. G. L. d’Abo has ceased to be a Managing Director but we retain, I am glad to say, his advice and great experience in inter- 
national banking by his continued presence on the Board. 

On his retirement as Manager of our Norwegian Department we have elected Mr. Anton Martens to the Board. From his future residence in Norway he will keep 
us in touch with our Norwegian clients. 

In presenting this Statement with the Accounts, I have referred in the last two years to the difficulties and exceptional experiences through which the Bank has passed. 
As is well known, this year has been no exception with its violent fluctuations in discount rates and continued pressure from the Government to restrict normal Banking 
relations with our customers. 

We have tried to fall in with these restrictions as far as possible without disturbing the good relations between us and our customers, especially those of long standing. 
Any other course, in our view, could lead to ruining old friendships valuable to us and to this country. In turning to the Accounts it will, therefore, be seen that the Accept- 
ances at £19,884,928 compare with £19,523,266 last year, the Loans and Advances are £15,329,920 against £14,839,811 and on the other side of the Balance Sheet the Deposits 
stand at £56,526,493 against £49,230,211 last year. 

Our liquidity i is again very strong, Cash, Bills of Exchange and dated Government Stock amounting to over 75 per cent. of the Deposits. 

We have decided this year to value our gilt-edged holdings at market value. The same argument remains that these are all medium and short dated and that, therefore, 
it is unnecessary to take market valuation. Nevertheless, in view of the wide fluctuations resulting from changes in Bank Rate, we have decided to resume our previous 
practice of taking them at market value. 

The paid up capital of the Bank was increased during the year by the issue at £2 per share of 500,000 £1 shares which resulted in the raising of the capital by £500,000 
and the reserve from £3,000,000 to £3,500,000. 

In the Profit and Loss Account the profit for the year is £488,182 against £430,704 last year. It is proposed to transfer £175,000 to Contingency Account and, after 
recommending dividends at the same rate as last year, to carry forward £124,350. 

Our associated company in New York, previously known as Hambro Trading Company of America Inc., now designated Hambro Automotive Corporation, has had 
a very active and successful year in importing the products of The British Motor Corporation Limited into the United States. The total number of cars shipped during 
this financial year reached the figure of 33,513. 

A review of the past year and a forecast of the year ahead is, in these times, full of difficulty. In my opinion the steps that have been taken by the Government to 
procure an honest value for the Pound Sterling must be welcomed by all, irrespective of their political inclinations and, as London Bankers, we look forward with con- 
fidence to the day when the Pound is freely convertible into all currencies, for then, and then only, can London again resume her place as the banking centre of the world 
to which she has every right by experience and integrity. 

The Accounts to which I am attaching this Statement show that the Bank has had a successful and prosperous year and continues to hold its own in internationa 
merchant banking in which it started and means to continue. I am very conscious that this is only possible by the devoted eS of the staff and the good understanding 
and friendship which the Bank enjoys from its friends throughout the world. . OLAF HAMBRO, Chairman 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist MARCH, 1958 


LIABILITIES £ ASSETS £ 
Current, Deposit and other accounts ae ok .. 57,209,053 Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call ie as .. 27,680,816 
Acceptances és die ” —e ee an ... 19,884,928 Bills of Exchange a ny aaa ... 12,491,695 
Paid-up Capital ew ie “an tie me = 3,500,000 British Government Securities wo wee om 5,428,593 
Reserve ... od aon mA wae “s cot a 3,500,000 Loans, Advances and other Accounts | ane ms ee 
Investments in Subsidiaries... ies we sib »250,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances ma i .. 19,884,928 




















Serendipity 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 428: Report by Papoose 
My copy of Chambers’s Dictionary has a habit of opening at the page whose first entry is 


the word vee 
serendipity. . 
Is it an senate entigie 
That has brought him enormous success, 
Or is it his mental agility 
His subtle approach and finesse? 
(T. E. GRAHAM) 
Tue latter, I think, in the case of Arcas, who, as 
so often, walks off with the first prize, this time 
of three guineas. The certain winners that one 
has earmarked have a way of looking like 
Clydesdales when his Pegasus steps into the ring. 
This week it is a poem in its own right, subtle 
and delicate, though perhaps a shade Browning- 
esque. 

Most of the entries did not explore this lyric 
vein, though few provided the reaction I was 
expecting, namely fun with the rhyme ‘-ipity.’ In 
his Summa Saint Thomas Aquinas has the com- 
forting theory that the greater the enjoyment, the 
greater is the merit of a good action. I feel that 
J. A. Lindon must have acquired quite a lot of 
merit, as well as a third of the remaining prize 
money. Indeed, judged by this standard, the whole 
competition was exceptionally good: few com- 
petitors took up a querulous tone; most were 
exuberant. 

Of the former, K. C. Bowen submitted a frag- 
ment of a ‘Ballade of an Unsuccessful Punter,’ and 
W. K. Holmes lamented accumulated bric-a-brac. 


The exuberant variety exploited all manner of 
verse patterns: there were successful couplets 
from Douglas Hawson and Nancy Gunter (the 
latter a near-winner), a roundel from Jeremy 
Kingston, a limerick from N. Lloyd-Edmonds and 
blank verse from A. W. Dicker. A. J. Wyborn, 
with innate serendipity, lighted on the chorus from 
The Pirates of Penzance: ‘Here’s a first-rate 
opportunity.’ 

My own ineffectual struggles make me perhaps 
unduly awed by the facility with which other 
people seem to be able to turn a sonnet; for 
example, David Drummond, who carries his 
learning so lightly, R. A. McKenzie, Alberick 
and Barbara Roe, who has two sonnets, both 
equally facile, but the first of a higher order. 


Special commendations for originality of sub- 
ject matter to Jacith, on the up-to-date costumier : 
But modern sack-like’s columnarity 
Unserendipitists call daft, apart 
From its annulling the disparity 
Between your foreground and your afterpart 
and to H. B. McCaskie and Stephen Prickett. 
Commendations to all the above-mentioned, as 
well as to D. L. L. Clarke, Willy Tadpole, James 
S. Fidgen, P. W. R. Foot, Rhoda Tuck Pook 
and W. Bernard Wake. The last two guineas to 
be divided between P. M. and Russell Edwards. 


This always makes me imagine a poem beginning: ‘Is it an innate 
’ Competitors were asked to complete it. 


PRIZES 
(ARCAS) 
To A BLACKBIRD 


Is it an innate serendipity, 
Carefree singer, that bids you capture 
Store upon shimmering store of treasure, 
Pouring forth to the summer sky 
Music’s nectar? For while I sip it, I 
Feel once more the forgotten rapture, 
Youth’s ebullience, a lover’s pleasure, 
All the gladness that once was I. 


Is it the Summer’s self, possessing, 
Sable singer, your sober raiment; 
Using a heedless voice to utter 
Heavenly joys to a world in pain? 
Nay, whatever the cause, my blessing 
(All I can give you) take for payment, 
As from the pear-tree top you flutter, 
Vanish, and earth is earth again. 


(J. A. LINDON) 
‘Is it an innate serendipity,’ 
I ask her outraged Ladyshipity, 
‘When, having made a special tripity 
By aeroplane—a costly flipity— 
To partake of your boiled parsnipity 
(I know, I know! Inflation’s nipity : 
I hoped at best for fish-and-chipity), 
I find therein—wait, while I gripity 
The subject of my bleat (Don’t yipity 
Before you're hurt, old girl!) Hip-hipity 
Hurray! See here it comes—a dripity 
(Voltairean white sauce) drowned THRIPITY? 
What? Singularly wrong? A slipity 
May be condoned, an oral quipity;, 
But, madam, not—just take my tipity— 
Between the larder and the lipity!’ 
(‘Singularly wrong’ has the double meaning of ‘very 
wrong’ and ‘Thrip: a commonly used but not really 
correct singular for Thrips.’) 


(P. M.) 


Is it an innate serendipity 
That roots me down in little shops 

To gloat on china, fragile, chippity, 
And chandeliers with crystal drops, 

Old silver, gilt, and all the frippity 
Of pinch-beck, while I lick my chops 

At plush-backed rockers, smoothly tippity?— 
No! I just think al/ old things tops: 

I don’t buy ‘Antiques’ with a tripper tea, 
But where I feels at home, I stops, 
Happy—with other mid-Victorian props. 


(RUSSELL EDWARDS) 


ODE To A DICTIONARY 


Is it an innate serendipity, 

Or simply lexical benignity, 

That makes my book, in nearly ever case, 
Open at the same fascinating place? 
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For I’ve found out: that a serenata 
is a pastoral cantata; 
that sericite 
is a silky soapy potash mica, 


presumably coloured white, : 


and serpule 
are polychzte worms with twisted 
calcareous tubes, I see: 
and seriema, 
I now realise, I’m awfully glaq 
to say, is Tupi for the 
crested screamer, 
Oh yes—and I’ve learnt another perfectly lovely 
word which means the gift of making happy dis. 
coveries ‘by accidents and sagacity’— 
What serendipity! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 431 


Set by Barbara Smoker 


The name of a racehorse is often an ingenious 
combination of those of its sire and dam (thus, q 
foal by Petition out of Footbridge was named 
Brief Span). Competitors are asked to invent aq 
set of three literary titles, each stemming from 
any two well-known titles of literature or drama. 
Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
431,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 27, 
Results on June 6. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 153. Specially contributed by H. AHUES (Bremen) 


BLACK (10 men) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 


week. Solution to last week’s problem by Aizikowicz: 
Kt-B 5, no threat. me xX - Ree oe er, 1... 
Kx R;2Qx QR. 1... Ktany;2Q x KR 
1... Any other;2R x Q P. Good — block’ 
problem, though the need to provide for 1 . x R; 
makes the key fairly easy to find, and it is pote a 
slight pity that so many defences are met by 2 R * P. 























WHITE (8 men) 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 992 





Solution on May 30 


ACROSS 25 Did Cleopatra’s baby display 16 Blackleg’s debts are blue (8) 
1 Escape as depicted by Turner, for such roughness ? (8) 17 Bird under the automobile? What [5 
example? (8) 26 A species of stroke makes a a circus! (8) 
5 Suffering seems to be involved for sensation (6) 19 Cibber’s heroine evidently had a 
this heathen (6) 27 Deals ace (anag.) (8) liver (6) 
thoroughbred this appetiser . 20 No gre rotection against ero- [!2 
9 is oroug pp DOWN PS. std P g 
10 So to be found twinkling among 1 Landlord’s method of restraining 22 ‘All the —— from the heights, 


the stars (6) a tenant? (6) 


12 Tale-telling brothers have a for- 
bidding sound (5) 

13 Hebe or Ganymede, departing 
from Wembley? (3-6) 


boat (9) 


on AL WN 


I reach for my gun! (6) 
Puss took a morning run in the 


Where to find Pa in lyric pit! (12) 


your own, Love!’ (Browning) (5) 





SOLUTION TO 990 16 
ACROSS.—1 Batiste. 5 Pit-a-pat. 9, 10 


14 Man of letters? (12) Home whence an effort by Introductorily. 11 Aunter, 12 By-passed. !6 

18 Curlers’ contribution to the foun- Dibdin might have come (5) 14 Realm. 15 Swellings. 18 Cairngorm. 
dation of that Tunnel ? (7-5) No flights from these rails! (8) yao ag axa sg By 4 

21 Was Rhoda induced to write? Mimulus changes sides from furs Tintern. | ‘ . Bi 
(9) , (4-4) pee , DOWN. — 1 Bricabrac. 2 Titania. 3 

23 Is this door-keeper addicted to 11 They are exemplified in the. Vicar Spokesman. 4 Ends. 5 Pachyderms, 6 
mah-jongg ? (5) of Bray (12) nee. 7 Poisson. 8 Toyed. 13 Astonished. 

9 ‘ 6 Longicorn. 17 Singleton. 19 Inverse. 

24 aoe about it? Quite 15 pte A a flower may bloom at 21 Matisse. 22 Incas. 23 Synod. 25 Tart. 4 

A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 

a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions FRIES WHERS 

opened on May 27. Address solutions: Crossword No. 992, 99 Gower St., London, WC1, Mrs. C. E. Brooke, Martinscote, Oare, [3¢ 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Marlborough, Wilts., and Mr, John Bruce, 
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40 Lomond Street, Helensburgh. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The 

99 Gower Street, 

Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
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195% 


SOMERSET ASSOCIATION of Mixed Clubs 

and Girls’ Clubs. Organising Secretary (woman) 

required in Salary om scale £525 x 

£25, commencing point according to experi- 
e. essemtial (assisted purchase scheme 

available), 

Miss’ B. 


the appearance of this 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 


~~ (m & f£.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 








INSTRUCTOR BRANCH, ROYAL NAVY. 
Why not utilise your scientific or professional 
knowledge and at the same time enjoy the 
comradeship and advantages of commissioned 
service im the Royal Navy? The Instructor 
Branch offers ShortService Commissions to 
graduates in Mathematics, Physics, Enginecring, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, History. 

English, to men with degree-equivalent qualifica- 
tions, and to nom tes with teaching 
qualifications or experience. The work of the 
Instructor cer is fundamental to the Fleet 
and covers the widest field of operational, tech- 
nical amd academic duties ashore and ‘afloat, 
ranging from basic instruction to work on the 
latest d@evelopments im nuclear power and 
guided weapons. Imstructor Officers are also the 
meteorologists of the ai Navy. Note also: 
Undergraduates in their final year may apply. 
Short-Service Commissions are granted initially 
for 3, 4 or 5 years. A Short-Service Commission 
discharges liability for National Service. 

ing pay is £511 p.a. rising to £620 p.a. after 1 
year’s. service (£620 rising to £839 for Ist and 
2nd Class Hons. graduates) plus marriage, lodg- 
ing, ration allowances, etc. where appropriate. 
#405 tax free gratwity after 3 years amd pro 
rata for longer. All Short-Service Officers may 
apply fer permanent commissions. Candidates 
must be British subjects, sons of British subjects, 
under 36 years old and medically fit. For further 
details apply to Director, Naval Education 
Service (P/131), Admiralty, London. 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE. PSYCHOLOGISTS (VOCATIONAL 
OFFICER) FOR UNESTABLISHSD POSTS 
required. at Industrial Rehabilitation Units. Pos- 
sibility of establishment by open competition 
later. Age at least “21 years. Qualifications: 
Good honours degree in psychology or equivalent 
and preferably with post-graduate training or 
experience im occupational psychology. The work 
involves aptitude testing and vocational] guid- 
ance, National salary scales: MEN £575 (at 21)}— 
£920 (at age 30 or on entry if over 30)—£1,215. 
WOMEN £575 (at 21)}—£905 (at 30 or on entry if 
over 30)}—£1,163. Particulars and application 
torms from M.L.N.S., Technical and Scientific 
Register (K), 26 King Street, London, S.W.1, 
quoting G.159/8A. Closing date May 31, 1958. 


TRAINED CATERER, aged preferably 30-40, 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


See bee ee ee ee 
board, lodging, books.—Box 2028. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


‘ETHICS OF FOOD,’ Ronaid . rox Cax- 
ton Hall. Mon., 19 May, 7.30. 2s. 6d. London 
Natural Health Society. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Mr. W. G. 5, on 
“Calderén’s Mythological Comedias,” on the 
23rd May, at 6 p.m. ee 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
ng gy EDGAR DEGAS. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 
HARLSOROUGE: 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
PAUL SIGNAC, 234 Paintings—Water Colours 
—Drawings. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
SERGIO DE CASFRO. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
Untit June _7th:—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
WADDINGTON GALLERIES. Paintings of 
France, Paul Pouchol. Daily 9.30-6. Saturday 
9.30-1. 2 Cork Street, W.1. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. The 
Guggenheim Award, 1958: British Section. Opens 
today. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mon- 
= Admission free. Adjoins Aldgate East 
tation. 


























MEETINGS 


THE MODERN CHURCHMAN’S UNION. 
Wednesday, May 2ist, im the Church of St. 
Margaret’s, Lothbury, E.C.2. (Nearest Under- 
ground, the Bank.) 3.45 p.m.: Annual Meeting. 
Speaker, the Rev. A. J. Drewett, M.A., B.Sc 
Issues before the Lambeth Conference. 5.45 p.m.: 
Annual Sermon with Choral Evensong. Preacher, 
the Rev. J. D. Pearce-Higgins, M.A., Chairman 
of the Modern Churchman’s Usion. 








required for administrative post in h ters 
organisation of BBC Catering Department, Lon- 
do n. Work varied and interesting, mainly 
upervisory, and concerned with all aspects of 
day-to-day running of busy staff restaurants of 
varying size. Considerable travelling in and 
around London. Chance of further advance- 
ment, Energy, initiative, sound knowledge of the 
profession gained through practical experience, 
and ability to handle staff tactfully, essential. 
Selected candidate expected to assimilate 
quickly the financial, staff and genera] admini- 
stration practices. Salary £970 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by seven 
increments to £1,340 p.a. maximum. Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 
lope and quoting reference G.633 Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London,. W.1. within five days. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. ASSISTANT- 
SHIP IN FRENCH. Applications are invited for 
an Assistantship im French, tenable from Ist 
October, 1958. Salary scale: £700-£850. Initial 
salary according to experience and qualifications. 
Applications (3 copies) should be lodged not 
later than 14th June, 1958, with the undersigned, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
— ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, Secretary of 
University Court. 





HEALTH 
HORIZON 


— @ magazine for everyone 
Spring 1958 
PROTECT YOUR CHILD 
FROM BURNS 
THE CHILD IN THE TROPICS 


GENERAL PRACTICE AND 
THE ELDERLY 


THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION 
FOSTER CHILDREN 





2/6 a copy or 10/- a-year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQUARB 
LONDON WCl 























Complete 
Miller, of 13 
’ GERrard 6533 





THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30. May 1s, 16, 17 only. O'Neill's 
drama, “Anna Christie.” 23, 24 (Mems, 25), 29, 
30, 31, Odet’s ‘Winter Journey.—CAN S5lli 
(3475 before 6), Canonbury P!., N.1. 








PERSONAL 


CAN YOU ‘DRAW? Why not take a Home 
Study course in general Commercial Art in- 
cluding anatomy, layout, poster and illustration 
with the FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We 
will help you to a well paid spare-time occupa- 
tion in Commercial Art, Write for FREE talent 
test and opinion of your ability to: 
FAMOUS ARTISTS SCHOOLS, 

43 WESTPORT, GODALMING, SURREY 
CANCER PATIENT (8778). Poor man (49), 
blind since childhood, and unable to earn a liv- 
ing. He is also dependent on friends to look after 
him. Grants towards bedding and extra nourish- 
ment. Please he!p us to care for him. Jewellery 
welcomed. National Society for Cancer Kelief, 
Appeal G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
DISCRIMINATING PARENTS subscribe to 
The Beaver Club (the book-a-month club for 
boys and girls over 10 and upwards).—Dctails 
from Hutchinson Book ng _ 178-202 
Gt. Portland Street, London, 

FOREIGN GIRLS Ree au pair, short- 
long periods.—Angto-Continental Bureau, 148 
Walton Street, S.W.3. KEN 1586. 

HEADED NOTEPAPER. Your address and 
telephone number printed on fine —_ note- 
paper—per 100 sheets, 68. : 25s. 6d. 
Samples sent on request. HUTSON, 51 Elm 
Road, Reading. 




















PRIVATE COLLECTOR secks very carly 
ecclesiastical sculpture, enamels, ivories, works 
of art.—Box 2023. 


THE KISS OF A MAN without a moustache is 
like beef without mustard. (So says a Spanish 
proverb.) Or, you might say, like dinner without 
a good sherry—E] Cid Amontillado, or Fino 
Feria, for preference. 


THE MOST MEMORABLE TOAST is that 
which is buttered. and spread with Burgess 
Anchovy Paste. 











EDUCATIONAL 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1. MON 2828, 
For Prospectus please apply to the Clerk to 
the Governors, Dept. 1. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—Unwersity, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Vietoria Street, E.C.4. 


UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est, 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B:A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also ‘for G.C.E. (i 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors, Low fees. Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


OxFoaD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 





34 St. Giles. Comprehensive Training. 
Seeauee, 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Literature, Modern History. Welsh. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolscy Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates. and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 459-62 
South Molton Street, W.1, MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS., any ; length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary Research, etc. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private mectings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service, 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


TYPING WORK required at home. Authors’ 
MSS., etc. Day/evening. — Miss E, Eades, 8 
Rossdale Road, Putney. Tel.; PUTney 1803. 


TYPING. 1,000 Words, Is. 9d. Carbons, 2d. 
extra.—Boothroyd, 63 Dunkeld Rd., Sheffield 11. 











LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to. write you can always make money. The 
LSJ method of individual coaching by corre- 
spondence brings success while you learn, Write 
to: Prospectus Department, London School of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 
‘There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


‘ANONYMOUS EMPIRE: A Study of the 
Lobby in Great Britain,” by S. E. Finer. 12s. 6d. 
‘An ily ble and lucid sum- 
mary.’—The Economist.’ 

WE PUBLISH BOOKS at authors’ sole or 
part expense. Sound work is sold, author tak- 
ing receipts.—Winterson Co., 20 Took’s Court, 
E.C.4, 




















HYPNOTIST Rai Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. "Sun to Thurs, SPEC 3901. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 





Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dix. 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Led., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.. REG 6993). 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcasile, 
Ghasgow, Derby, Leicester, Semele. etc., etc. 
NOTICE the difference it to your meals 
when you add RAYNER'S IND INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—ftom all good grocers. 
SMOKING? YOU = STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way is and casy. 
course, 218. — free: —Write now te: 
Goldem: Square, London, W.1. 











“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes* easy 
reading. 
Let 
THE OBSERVER 


put the world in your hands 
on Sunday 
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ENVOI Poetry Magazine, now with an editorial 
board. MSS. invited.—‘'Seven Levels,’’ North 
Place, Cheltenham. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No fees tuition. FREE year's sub- 
scription to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. FREE, R.2 ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ ftom B.A. School of Suc- 
cessfol yoy Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 


STORIES WANTED by British Tastivese of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable Stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C23. FREE, *The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
ca 








WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free bookiet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 8SG), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


—_—— << 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, CALIFORNIAN 
FRUIT SALAD. Just arrived. The first for a 
year. Diced Peaches, Pears, Pineapples, 
Cherries and Grapes. Tins, 1 Ib. net, 8 for 28s.; 
24 for 80s. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE 
co. LTD., 16 Philpot Lance, London, E.C.3. 


BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE. PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 !b. sent gladly for Ss. 6d. 
c.w.o, Cash refunded if not delighted. Send 
also for our price list of Continental and 

Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 
DEPT. SP. GREEN HILL, _WORCESTER 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless end benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s, 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garliso! Company, Fairlight. Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 9% Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
OUR FINE PORK SAUSAGES 
made only in SMITHFIELD to pre-1914 . 
Standard of excellence, including fresh eggs, 
2 Ib., express post paid. 10s..C.W.O 
WM. HARRIS & SON, 
5 St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust; men’s 38 to 44. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 
Continued Overleaf 


Friendship 
comes aboard 


And friendship—to a sailor ten thousand 
miles from his home port—counts for a 
good deal. News of his family, the assur- 
ance that a sick wife or a motherless child 
is being cared for, help in solving personal 


difficulties—these things matter: these 
things are an essential work. Will you take 
a Share in it? The Chaplains and Port 
Missionaries of the British Sailors’ Society 
are not state-aided: they need your help. 
Please give it generously. 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


t. Hen. ‘d Coleraine, 
oo ‘COMMERCIAL moaD. LONDON, E. fa 
General Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O.B.E. 





BACH Jesu, Joy. of Man's Desiring. 
Orchestra of the Collegium 
Musicum. Schola Polyphonica Choir. RalphDownes, 


organ; Janet Craxton, oboe. Performed in the 
Little Oratory of Brompton Oratory. 


Overture from The 


PURCEL Indian Queen. London 


Mozart Players, Harry Blech conducting. 


Trumpet Concerto (Finale). 


HAYDN Orchestra of Vienna State 


Opera, Hans Swarowskyconducting. Trumpet solo 
Adolph Holler. 


SCHUBERT ¢:"0(¢, "0% 


harp; Cecil Aronowitz, viola, 


MENDELSSOHN 


Reformation Symphony (Sth) (Andante). London 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Sir Eugene Goossens 
conducting. 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Chanson Triste. Orchestra of the Vienna State 
pera, Hans Sandauer conducting. 


Souvenir de Paganini. 
Mile. Livia Rev, piano, 


CHOPIN 


WAGNER 22760 :h- pprentice. 


Rudolf Kempe conducting. 


Norwegian Dance No. 2. Leipzig 


GRIEG Radio Symphony Orchestra, 


Gerhard Wiesenhitter conducting. 


The Cavatina from 


DONIZETT Don Pasquale. 


Agostino Lazzari, tenor. With members of the 
Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala, Milan, 
La Rosa Parodi conducting. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 
FROM RISK 


Tens of thousands of 

CLASSICS CLUB members 

buy their records every month (but without obli- 
ation at any time to buy any record) at a mere 

eon oh of shop prices. And to prove to you abso- 

lutely and conclusively how valuable Club non- 

obligational membership is, we want you, entirely 

at OUR risk, to listen to, judge, and criticise (if you 

can) CLASSICS CLUB records in the comfort of 

YOUR OWN HOME. 


PLEASE POST WHOLE COUPON BELOW 
TRY OUR 
BLINDFOLD TEST 


127 Kensal Road, London, W.10 

Yes, I'll try the blindfold test. Send me the 
facts. And | want to join CLASSICS CLUB 
e. trial’ ” for one month only without cost 
or risk . | want, strictly 

pa approval, to listen to the records I have 


H marked in the privacy of my own home, and 





to judge for myse/f that they are the equal in 
ail regards to full price records sold through 
normal methods of distribution. If | am not 
delighted my money will be refunded 
unconditionally by return of post. 

postage and 


record marked ¥ plus I/- 


packing cost. 





TEN GREAT WORKS MASTER DISC |v | 


12. BEETHOVEN [7] 9. MENDELSSOHN [7 ) 
15. TCHAIKOVSKY (7) 40. SCHUBERT a} 


(1) 8. HAYDN mo 
Add 25]- for 
My Fair Lady 
Post Paid 








| | MY FAIR LADY 25/- | 





1 enclose cheque/P.O. for 14/6 for each | 


I. i 
I cists 


of 


ALL TEN OF 
THESE SUPERB 
COMPLETE RECORDINGS 
ON ONE UNIQUE L.P: 
MASTER DISC FOR A 
MERELY NOMINAL 
FRACTION OF ITS 
NORMAL PRICE 
AND VALUE 





All C.C. records are unconditionally 
guaranteed made of the identical 
raw materials and pressed to the 
identical high standards used by all 
major record labels all over the 
world. 


HOW IS THIS POSSIBLE P 


CLASSICS CLUB employs the 
fabulous new method of vari- 

pore eg groove cutting, enab- 

ling spectacularly 

more playing time 

per side. This scien- 

tific advance plus the 

Club’s direct-to-buyer 

distribution, allows the 

#7 \.P. buying public to 

# purchase records at prices 

y substantially below conven- 

tional prices. New members 

often write us that they gasp and 

wonder at the monthly bargains 

they are offered, from which they 

are free to make their own selections, 
without even being under obligation to 
buy anything, pledge anything, or pay any- 
thing. And noah is absolutely FREE. 
My name is Dorothy 

Whistler. | am the 

editor of CLASSICS 

f CLUBNEWS. Under 

ma my ‘* brilliant, pro- 

vocative and witty’ 

& editorship (I blush) 

Ba CLASSICS CLUB 

& NEWS, which mem- 

B bers receive month- 

ly, has grown to be 

must-reading for all 

; members of the 

: z British L.P. buying 
public. Although it is quite priceless, it costs 

absolutely nothing. 


And, lesa Purchase Te —_— 


make all this possible, CLASSICS CLU 

standard price of 14/6 per complete sym- 
phony or concerto includes P.T. of 4/2 per 
record only, instead of up to de pees record 
P.T. paid by other 


THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC 


the Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, the 
Orchestre de Il’Opera de Paris, the Orchestra 
of La Scala di Milano, the London Mozart 
Players and l’Orchestre de l’Association des 
Concerts Lamoureux, etc., are only a few of 
the fifty leading world orchestras, 


























THE SPECTATOR. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted tor their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Lllus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 
SINGLE COLOUR ALL WOOL TIES. Sum- 
mer colours: wine, maize, cinnamon, camel, 
ey bottle green—2 for 9s. 3d., plus 9d. 
& p. Money back if not satisfied —S. Bloom 
G/D, 80 Crematone Hill. London, N.16. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED AND BREAKFAST guide to Great 
Britain. Essential for tourists. 96 pages, 2s. 10d. 
post free, from Ramblers’ Association, 48 Park 
Road, London, N.W.1 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
in MADEIRA at 
REDUCED FARES 

Air fare down by £27 return. The year’s best 
holiday proposition and the extra miles 
south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A good opportunity to visit this beautiful 
sub-tropical island. now or at any time 
until mid-December. Good hotels: reasonable 
rates. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct route to the coast starts 
Saturdays from May 31 to Santa Mar- 
gherita (for Papallo, Portofino, Sestri, 
Leante and Nervi). Let your Travel Agent 
help you or contact 


AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Road, London. S.W.3. 

Telephone : KENsington 4567 
SOUTH CORNWALL. Farmhouse accommo- 
dation, May and July. Dinner, Bed and Break- 
fast. Home produce. Guernsey T.T. herd. 
Modern conveniences.—Burke, Trelugan Manor, 
Ruan High Lane, Truro (Portscatho 396). 


S. DEVON. St. Andrew’s Guest House, Lust- 
leigh. Phone 376. Close to village. Good’ centre 
for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cottage 
in grounds availdble September onwards. 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW CC CONTINENTAL “RESTAURANT, 43 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
& Beer Licence. Personal attention of Proprietors. 














ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON. 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, — games, television. A.A. 
R.A.C, Tel.: 


SOURNEMOUTE. . Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 150 yards sea front. Gdns., 
Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


MARINE HOTEL, NORTH BERWICK. Adjoin- 
ing famous West Golf Course, facing sea. Mag- 
nificently appointed. Excellent cuisine. Resident 
orchestra. All-weather tennis courts. Fully 
licensed, [Illustrated brochure from Manager, 
Phone North Berwick 406. An Eglinton Hotel. 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms, in beautiful 
surroundings; excellent for walking, climb- 
ing or touring Highlands 
Self-contained suites, private sitting-rooms, 
. & c. all bedrooms. 
Own croquet and putting, Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully licensed. 
Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276. 














by such —— — as Goossens, Blech, 

Leibowitz, Sw da and Rudolf Kempe, 

recorded on Classics CLUB discs. 

Try one, two or three more discs from some of our 
current selections. 


BEETHOVEN Pastoral Symphony .ssssesseserrveee (12) 
TCHAIKOVSKY 4th Symphomy..ssssssssseeeses (15) 
BACH Brandenburg Concertos 4 & Sirssssrsssvee (1) 
MENDELSSOHN Midsummer Night’s Dream (9) 
SCHUBERT Trout Quintet (40) 
HAYDN 46th & 96th Symphonies.sssssssessseeee (8) 


And MY FAIR LADY, too. 


ubert Gregg, Elizabeth ‘Larner 
John = plus ful ‘supporti ng cast, an 
the augmented Knightsbridge Theatre 
Orchestra and Chorus, Johnnie Gregory 
conducting, in the {most enchanting and 
hilarious version on “record”. The gift L.P. 
of the century. Performance time? ‘Almost 
40 minutes! Ciub price? Yes, 25/- 











only. 











NORTH COTSWOLDS. Small Guest House 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restful 
holidays. Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 


Campden. 





FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 


9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel.: ROY 311 
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FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West. 
bourne Gardens, Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Weeks, days, 


SHANKLIN 2009, Katrick Private Hotel, 
Highly commended for good food. &e 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park, 


6 gns. to 8 gns. S.a.e 


SWITZERLAND, Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley above 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and flowers, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. New téléférique 
Private car tours. Every comfort, excellent 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms, Details: Mr. and Mrs 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bon 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 

WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, “near Stor 
rington, Hols. or permanent. Several ground 
floor bedrooms, Television. Unlicensed. 











ASHLEY COURTENAY 
RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


See my shop-window below. For other districts 
ask i. Bookshop for pe od (25th edition) of 
LET ALT AWHILE, 10/6d., featuring some 
700 Keeets and inns ogee known by the 
author and his wife. In case of difficulty, obtain- 
able also, post free, from Ashley Courtenay, 
68(SR), St. James’s Street, London, §.W. 


BANTRY BAY, Ireland 
ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, Co. Cork, 25 yards 
from the sea. An Irish country hotel in glorious 
scenery, with fishing, bathing, sailing: or just 
cating, drinking and being lazy. 


NR. BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants 
CHEWTON GLEN HOUSE. in 25-acre estate, 
1 mile sands, sea and golf, is admirably located 
for an early Summer holiday. Tel. Highcliffe 2741. 


BOURNEMOUTH 
wag HOTEL. Patronised by Royalty. 
A.A. *****, 150 bedrooms and suites. Outstand- 
ing position for sun and sea views, Lifts. C.H 
Renowned for catering. Tel. 6560. 


CHESTE 
BLOSSOMS HOTEL. A_iandmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city. Here past and 
present, memorable food and wine happily blend 
Best book ahead. Tel. 23186. 


NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane 
GREYWALLS. A charming Lutyens house with- 
in easy reach of city, facing Muirfield Links 
Lovely garden. Tennis court. Interesting cater- 
ing. Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144, 


JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS 
ST. BRELADES BAY HOTEL, facing south, 
sea and southern sun, welcomes inquiries for 
May and Autumn, recognised as the best holiday 
months by the discriminating. 


LLANDUDNO, North Wales 
ST. GEORGES HOTEL. For a memorabie 
holiday. First on sea front for cuisine and enter- 
tainment. Free golf. Ballroom. Cocktail Lounge 
Ideal motoring centre. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4 
HENDON HALL. First class. 20 minutes West 
End. Excellent cuisine, eee licensed. Phone all 
rooms; suites. ard tennis, putting, ae 
swimming pool. Adjoins Golf Club. Sun 334 


VIA OSWESTRY 
LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 feet in 
the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). 
Beautiful unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout 
Sebins, shooting, tennis, swimming. Comfort. 
food and ‘a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
{ianwddyn 244 


PENZANCE 
QUEEN’S HOTEL. Facing sea and the south, 
for holiday or residence at any time of the year. 
65 bedrooms. Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail 
train service. Good centre 


punss:. i omnes 


Tel.: 
ST. IVES, Cornwall 


ST. IVES BAY HOTEL (52 bedrooms, some 
with private bath) occupies commanding position 
overlooking sea and sands. Dancing. tennis 
Garage. Children welcome. 


ST. MAWES, South Cornwall 
HOTEL TRESANTON. Small and luxurious 
Lovely sunny dining room with first-class food 
and service. Sailing, fishing. Club Bar. Tel.: 32 


> 
SCOTLAND, Spittal 2 Glenshee 
DALMUNZIE HOUSE TEL, twixt : 
gzowrie and Braemar. -B. . a delightful setting 
for early holidays. Golf, fishing, tennis, climbing, 
18 per cent. reduction for 14 nights to mid-July. 
Cocktail Bar. Tel.: Glenshee 207. 


SHERBORNE, Dorset 
DIGBY HOTEL bg social base for all Shir- 
burnian occasions. A ‘half-way house’ East/West 
— + ig epee Around a fascinating country- 
8 


WESTONBIRT. Glos 
AND UNDS, nr. Tetbury. A com- 
fortabie base are a  Corevals holiday. An admir- 
able objective when motoring. Tennis, squash 
Sepntal Bar. Famous Arboretum adjoins Tel.: 


ON THE 8.24! 


“Fixed your holiday yet?” “Funny you should ask 
me that, as the confirmation only came in this 
morning and we have fixed up to stay at 


THE GRAND HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


quite the best value in its class. Golf is free, which 
will suit me; Peter and Molly can get all the 
tennis, squash and dancing they want, at no extra 
charge; and it is a friendly sort of hotel where one 
can dress as one wants and when one wants.’ 


Have you fixed your holiday yet? Write to Mr. and 
Mrs. S. R. Paul, or telephone 25234. 
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